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“VALET” 


Safety Razor 


The word “Valet” on Rasors, Strops, 


and Bla ies imtd wes {A r pitein proan t 
/ f the lut p v wsor Co., 
i j S ff \ i » 61, New Ox 2 Street, WL 
. YZ : 
r 4 


This sketch can shew you the form of automatic 
stropping which is the exclusive feature of the 
“Valet” AutoStrop Safety Razor, but it cannot 
adequately illustrate its simplicity or efficiency. 
You have to ask somebody who uses one, or, 
better still, try one yourself. You just slip the 
strop through the razor-head, and as you pass the 
razor to and fro along the strop the blade auto- 
matically reverses and strops itself. It is simple 
in use, and the blades, besides being sharper 
than in any other safety razor, last indefinitely 
and save you constant expense for renewals. 
It is as simple to clean as to strop simply 
swing the blade free and rinse it in water. 


THE STANDARD SET consists of heavily  silver- 
plated self-stropping “ Valet" Razor, twelve specially- 
tested “ Valet" blades, “ Valet" horsehide strop, the 


whole contained in handsome leather covered 21/ 
= 


or nickel plated case, complete 


Other Sets up to 15 Guineas. 






= rt 4 Obtainable of all high-class 

ama | ORT | dealers throughout the world. 
€ toa 

SSITT LL. - AutoStrop Safety Razor Co., Lid. 





61,New Oxford St., London, W.C. 
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UR patriotism will not allow the taking 

of Holidays in the usual way, yet the 
extra pressure and overstrain to which many 
have been subjected for some time past makes 
a holiday, however short, a life necessity, and 
the difficulty arises: ‘‘ Where shall I go to 
obtain the greatest benefit in the short time at 
my disposal >” 


We live in a little island, yet the climatic 
advantages of our various Health Resorts vary 
to such an extent as to cover the whole 





gamut of human requirements. It is possible to 
select an atmosphere, warm and restful, where the 


tired worker or overtaxed brain can regain ther & 
iF 





original strength and vigour, and it is also possible 
to select Resorts which possess a bright, cheerful, 
bracing climate, so necessary to those who require 


such an air tonic. 


The ‘Health and Holiday Resorts Guide,” 
published by the Great Central Railway, contains 
a lot of up-to-date and valuable information for 
the guidance of the Health and Holiday Seeker, 
and a copy of the book can be obtained on ap- 
plication to Publicity Department, 216 Marylebone 
Road, London, N.W. 
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UNADULTERATED 
WHOLEMEAL 


You cannot be quite certain 
that your bread is genuine 
WHOLEMEAL unless you see 
the Allinson Band round every 
loaf. On sale everywhere. That 
is your safeguard and guarantee. 
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Tves to unite 
Our Allies grand, 
Who want Fiuxite. 


: . : 
sed not only by the Br tish Government for 
erp munitions of war, but by our 
Allies, who recognise it as the paste flux that 





Both Amateu 1 Mechanics will have 
xite With it you can repair your pots 
@ Nd pans and other metal articles. 
f all Ironmonger tins, Tales 1/2, and 2/4 


The “ FLUXITE™ SOLDERING SET 





. F S deri ing Iron, a 
i et Bl od i te, Solder, etc 


P i United Kingdom, 8/6 








The Helping Hand } 


| 


If you are Weak, 


= nervous or run-down- 


= feel irritable and depressed ; cannot sleep 
= at night, appetite poor, and nerves seem 

all on edge—you should at cnce com- 
mence taking a readily assimilable form 
of phosphate, for your condition indi- 
cates nerve starvation. 


The most suitable form of phosphate 
to use in such cases is the pure 
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which most chemists now stock in con- 
venient 5-grain compressed tablets. 







Take one of these tablets either 
during or immediately after every meal 
and you will soon note a wonderful 
improvement in your condition. 





Your nerves will become steady and 
strong; appetite will improve; you 
will gain in weight; sleep well and 
wake up bright and refreshed. Ner- 
vowsness will soon be a thing of the 
past, and you will become well, strong 
and vigorous once more. 


Bitro-Phosphate has done all this 
and more for thousands of men and 
women who were weak and ill. Getasup- 
ply from your chemist to-day and 
just see what it will do for you. 


Me TTT TTT TTT TTH TTT HATH 












My 


Obtainable at 26 per flask 
from Boots Cash Chemists; 
Taylor's Drug Co., Ltd. ; Timothy 
White & Ca; Henry Hodder & 

‘o., Ltd.; Lewis & Burrows; 
Parke’s Drug Stores; and other 
high-class chemists everywhere; ff 
or direct from the Manufacturers, 


CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 
67 Bolsover Street, 
— LONDON, W, 
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Auto Canteen € Ce., 226 Seen Road, Bermondsey, England. 





PAS. 


& NON-POISONOUS 


DISINFECTANT 


DOES NOT STAIN LINEN 
1/3 Bottles Fluid 
6° Bottles Fluid N°2 (Crude) 
6°&I/- Tins Powder 
JS — S 
"ADs & Fymia 0% 
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GREY HAIR AND SUCCESS 


Remarkable Facts which Prove why You Should Conquer Your Grey Hair NOW 
WONDERFUL NEW PREPARATION, NOT A DYE. WHICH MAKES 
IT POSSIBLE TO REGAIN 10 OR 20 YEARS IN YOUR APPEARANCE 

















—_— ie cone —— 
100,000 Complete Trial Outfits to be Sent to All wang Haired Readers 
.T has been stated that Grey Hair has a distinct Is a great Back-to-Yi Offer to the Grey-hair 
I bearing on success. There isast a that attaches Simply fill in the ioe bel w, and a full sup] 
I ords “grey hair” that cannot be denied the wonderful new very will be sent you fr 
oa "he ness, commercial, private life, yes, and The many thousan f men and women w! 
under m ry rn conditions, amongst Mil tary and Navy grey-haired are indebt to Mr. Edwards, the 
men, there is a ¢ e entor and Discove 
t ke i t ot ‘* Harlene H 
fresh t \ i] Drill,’ for ‘Ast 
ippeara Ss nat hich ) lag! 
one ca I estot rey hair 
itised el oO t r ul « i 
Id” iT iteve ive No eed 
1e ma ippea 1 at 
The i ti j en 
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1) A free bottle of 








WONDERFUL 


“Astol,” the won- 





























Both in busis tnd r rnd rous wh derful scientificdis- 
SC I E NTIFI Cc attent z SS, 2 t th t their yout peara covery thatliterally 
t uch alu € greyin {3 wu? t thes t forces the natural 
PROCESS sadicalie direct aria. ee ane cack , colouring cells of 
ee eect o y Ged ce “3 ‘ St vel <p. 2 oe the hair to new, 
When ‘Astol’’ j ier nee nt Mivatied aed ode ay a i a healthy activity. 
applied—and rem« , urtoitsNATURAL colow rors 2) A packet of 
ber ma test “Cremex” Sham- 
the tatements free—it s¢ A nderful natural poo Powder, the wonderful Hair and Scalp 
“a , ‘ cleanser. 
Everybody |] that gr lef nwatered will (3) A copy of the famous book, “Good News for 
turt ] r brown or st ured, but imme the Grey-Haircd.” 
lia fal and 1 h the After I ) ( : 
I ¢ ‘ Astol ri bta i 
| l Is cle t che t r ut 2 
I i ] b Cret 1 b l 5 
l | 1 | t r 
a I Ha Co., I . 
: r é t, J ion, \ ( (_arriag € 
you find that tk n l » auburn, or lers. Che jues LPO 
Are you Grey-haired ? POST THIS GIFT FORM 
F To EDWARDS’ “HARLENE” CO., 
Do you suffer from Entire Greyness ? 20-26 Lamb's Conduit Street, London, WC: 
Greyness at the Temples ? D Please Free | Lh fal 
t i 
White Hair ? y 
Pat BL 8 : ; 
Recent or Long-standing Greyness ? 
N 
If the important free gift offered here 
1 i Appre 
} t ed ma! r in \st 
( 1! ir I! a 
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COAL 
TAR 


(She Soldiers Soap) 
4? Per ‘Tablet. 









NEXT TO A GOOD SCRAP THERE 
Is NOTHING TOMMY ENJOYS SO 
MUCH AS A GOOD WASH WITH 


WRIGHTS 











SOAP 
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UMBRELLAS 








THIS 


UMBRELLA | mis§ waeck 


: 





photographed before 
and after repair, is an 
example of what can be 
done in the Stanworth 
workshops, 


A complete wreck 
in the first picture, the 
second shows the poor 
*patient’’ after being 
repaired and re-covered 
with the famous Stan 
worth “Defiance” 
Silk Union. 


Send us your 
old Umbrella 


to-day together with 
P.O. for 6/+, and it will 
reach you per return of 
post, looking as fresh 
as on the day you first 
purchased it, Postage 
on Foreign Orders 1/- 
extra. 


A post card will bring 
you our Illustrated 
Catalogue of Stanworth 
** Defiance "' Umbrella 
and patterns for re- 
covering umbrellas from 
2/6 upwards. 


STANWORTH & CO., 


Northern Umbrella Works, 
BLACKBURN. 








99 

















K WARMER 


eS: > 


THE “DARLING” MIL 


Warmer Ihe milk is 








im a tew m eit a a cs { 
- less than a farthing 
y the li safety spirit lay 





Complete as illustrated, 

each, Bl= (Post Free) 
Write for List of 
ELBARD GOODS, 


ELBARD PATENTS CO. 
40 York Rd,, LONDON, WN. 
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MAKE YOUR OWN LEMONADE © 


A long, cool drink made instantly with 


GLASS LEMONI 


and plain or aerated 
water. 


NO ADDED SUGAR 
NECESSARY. 
ee ee es os 


Walford 
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Home Magic— 


| Drummer Dyes 








Knitted Coats 
Blouses 





a chat 


HEY will 

renew all 
those faded 
shabby articles 
of clothing and 
household  dra- 
pery — avoiding 
the necessity 
for buying new 
curtains, loose 
covers, blouses, 
ere. 
There's any amount 
of wear in the old— 
it's only the colour 
that’s shabby. 





Just try 


Drummer 
Dyes 


on all those shabby 
articles around the 
house and in the 
wardrobe — you'll 
obtain the same 
out may, sle- wear again and a 

: brightening 0! 
colour. 


Scarves 


Light Dresses 
Gloves Your 
Hosiery store or 
Frocks 
Overalls 
Underskirts 


Grocer, Oilman, 
chemist can 
supply you. See the 
Diummer on the packet. 


Pinafores 


Boys’ Jerseys 


Boys’ Suits Write for booniet _ 

Ribbons ** Home Dyeing: — # 

Hats, etc. ontains many valuable 
Also 


Window Curtains 
Table Cloths, etc. 


Au 3 


‘ 
hints on economy im the 
he 


Ms. 


EDGE’S, Bolton, Lancs. _,, 
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Make your 
Cleaning 
EASY— 
with a 


RONUK 


— POLISHER. 














3=. ED 





Cleans and polishes FLOORS, LINOLEUM, SKIRT- 

INGS PANI LLINGS, &c Used with Ronuk 

Sanitary Polish. Adjusts itself to any position and 

works atany angle. Clean, ¢ k and easy to use. hh | 
Ne er needs washing or boi Of grocers iron- | | 


ngers and re Price 5/6 completé. 


Booklet, “ THE } rH! RUB,’ * free from | 
Ronuk, Ltd., Dept. No. 22, Portslade, Brighton. 








wun «=With shocks of many kinds 

nil | ° o » © 
—] Joc] fof — BR pcceg ee Lhe prclhenicg be oe 
| EH our harassed nerves the value 











| tbl of Hall's Wine as a stand-by py 
yy | a) should indeed be known. i 
WHICH A WRETCHED FICHED HEADACHE | 1 ‘Hall's Wine,’ says a doctor, ‘is Ir 


the best I know for keeping one 
up during times of strenuous pres- 
sure,’ and to quote yet another 


will YoU pp MACKENZIE'S 
have? SMELLING BOTTLE. i i 






























Catarrh, Cold in the Head, Hay Fever, Headache, | sl doctor: ‘ Hall's Wine is invaluable, | 
sane ee ae snk Sete, GES Oy | especially where vitality is low 
Dr. Mackenzie's Laboratories Castle Street Reading V3 | the or ner ves. ave sitatte ved.’ . | 
BARN £6 TO £20 WEEKLY. Ladies and gentlemen are ibe Even in normal years the restorative | 
i at once t Advertising busine it home in y powers of Hall’s Wine won enormous 
, 1. You can qualify for good | recognition, so perhaps it is not surprising 
: ” e. Wr lay 1 | that in these incredible days of stress and 
: Dept. Q.R., Page-Davi Wa anxiety Hall’s Wine finds itself the most 
a iL widely trusted preparation of its kind, 
| 
See page xxiii ih 





al Wine 


The Supreme Restorative 
GUARANTEI Ruy a bottle of Hall's 












— Y Wine to-day. If, after taking half, you feel 
, i no real “ n _ return us the half-empty 
ott] ill fund outlay. 
MAKE HOME DRESSMAKNG EASY. ty ip dyees ggg prendre 


Large size, 3/6 Of all Wine Merchants, 
ani Lucensed Grocers and Chemists 








in Costume and 
BAY trate 









{ 

1 is made to ce 
your ex ar vered for pinning, r Stephen Smith & Co., Ltd., ——o 
and sent x for 256. Full illus D Bow, London ~* 

| trated ca w photographic designs and 
} measure r free on application, CE; 


| OLARK 8 DRESS STAND COMPANY, 
tenham Street, 

Totten! am Court Read, 

LONDON, W. 
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Sheels & I 


They are a delight to the housewife, combining 
warmth, durability and strength 

Highest grade cotton only is used, and the special 
care taken in spinning and weaving ensures double 
durability 


‘ The sheets may be plain hemmed, or d 
in genuine hand-drawn threadwork—three designs 
to choose from rhe sheetin a btaina 





plain and twill weaves, in both fine and heavy 
cloths, including double warps. 






Apply to your Draper, or to the Proprietors, 
THE HOLLINS MILL CO., Ltd., Spinners and 
Manufacturers, Dept. Q .5 Por rtland | Seat, 
Manchester. who a 
ropri¢tor of S 


1¢ -? Wash-Resista and Se 

























» ae 
Doe inion » 
Coffee Cream Walnuts 
oe, 
opsbelle 
Watford 


our F Snapshots ~» Be Better 








by a Drofe 
a. t a side e—and Amateur work m np | eveloped pri te 
returned next day post free Fail ires (d | ures, } 
DI VELOPING PRICES 4 I No. 1 F.P.K. 6d. N , kK. Ddhy 
i.P.K 1 | Pri 


F. JENKINS, PHOTOGRAPHER, 92 HIGH STREET, SOUTHWOLD. 


WHY PAY SHOP PRICES? 





























All goods sent direct from pmnaahe to Home. ee 
Do now that practica wy nn dsteads are made in Birmingham ? 5 a 62 MOOR ST. 
= y | wag Seca dire the iiinaane hand in a perfectly TTT 
I also s BEDROOM SUITES, SITTING- : 

ROOM SUITES, SIDEBOARDS, CUA TELS, &e., ‘ i. : 

at very Low PRICES, ) any way that will suit you. My ‘. ee ie Be IY 

lists na very large assor nt of most recent designs. Be) re AL 

venue despatch. Packed free. Carriage Paid. Sa = 2 

DISCOUNT FOR CASH, wal apomrsaes Ly om SORES CONVENIENCE. alee a 

CHAS. RILEY, Dex ‘k 17, Moor Street, , BIRMINGHAM. ——- Social Mee 
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FURN E 'S S The Gateway 


TO THE 


CURATIVE ELECTRIC 


RAILWAY. English take, | TREATMENT ar HOME! 








9A Rail, Coach and Steam Yacht 
2 Tours megner gd Lakeland. 


M 


Whitsuntide to End of September. 


Windermere, Rydal Coniste on, Grasmere, Thirlmere, Derwent 
water, Ullswater, Wastwater, Ennerdale, &c., Lakes, Ceorge 
Romney's Home (1742 to 1755). and Furness Abbey. 

furt Mr. A. A. HAYNES, 





BLACKPOOL and THE LAKES 
Via FLEETWOOD & BARROW 

P.S. “LADY EVELYN"’ or “LADY MOYRA.” 

This Service is suspended until eather wocton ) 

FURNESS ABBEY HOTEL 

re f ] tuated within the 





RED ASLETT, 











y & Ger Manager. | 
lron- mould—watch it vanish! 
e now Moovol 
y+ a 










Removes Iron mould,”” Rast, 
Fruit and Ink Stains, from 
Clothing, Marble, ete. 





‘ et 
rt. Moovol 


y 





Send 3 2 for 











WONDERFUL INVENTION THAT GIVES 
AMAZING STRENGTH AND VITALITY. 


Are you weak, despondent, iackiog in evergry 
guffertag from ne vous | Gobitity or lack of vitality # 
Then read of the remarka famous Pulvermacher 
Electrological inventions, whieh in the privacy of your own home re 
establish a splendid condition of manly strength aud nerve vigour 


HEALTH AND SPLENDID FITNESS REGAINED 
WITHOUT DRUCS OR MEDICINE. 








Thousands of sufferers cure themselves of troubles such as 

Nervous Weakness, Rheumatism, 

Neuriti ‘., >ciatica, 

Lack ot seaisty, | Gout, 

Digestive isorders | Bad Circulation, 
Indigestion, Constipa- Kidney, Bladder, and 
tion, etc.), Liver Troubles, etc., 

simply by adopting a short course of treatment with the Pulve rmachet 


Electrological appliances. No need to visit any specialist's institute, 
no need to pay continuous fees, no expert aid is necessary. WOU 
CAN CURE YOUR.- 
SELF, inexpensively and 
permanently at home, by 
wearing one of these appli 
ances, They triumph over 
illness even when all other 
remedies fail. They super 

sede drugs and medicines, 
and give what these 
never provide—splendid 
physical fitness, ro- 
bust energy, an 

every nerve centre 
of the body is 
flooded with 
vitality. 




















The Pulvermacher Appliances ere ths only inventions 
for the administration of curative electricity, en- 
dorsed bv over fifty leading Doctors and by the 
Officiat ae ot Medicine of var 


Re ul the remarka 


explains why you itte u 1 





WE WILL SEND YOU A COPY CRATIS AND POST PAID 
We w ’ W \ possibly can, 
mi ow r miehet 

Aj inet nel en jes peectal « tion 4 the Head Bune: 


intendent It you eall, 


SEND your NAME ore hn nage = 4 ON = hemor oaLow 
wn the pec volun t Y 
forwarde to vou gratis a pa Every f erest 


I AIS & great messag f 





——=§ GUIDE TO HEALTH” FREE 


New Issue just published 


COUPON sie eri toe, Opty ait" in and post to 
The rr ee. Electro'ogical Institute 


L. Pulvermacher, Ltd.), 17 Vulcan House, 
56 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 
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When sending Tommy’s next parcel 
enclose a large tin of 





He alth S alt 


It's the most refreshing drink he can have, and its 
unique saline properties will brace him up—make him 
fit and keep him fit. Now that the hot weather is 
coming, it is a much safer drink than water 
alone. So that you won't forget, order a tin 
from your grocer to-day. And see that it 
is Kkovah. 

At the same time buy a tin for your own use. 
You'll find it most beneficial. 





Of all grocers, etc., in 6d. and 1f- tins. 


4 


SUTCLIFFE & BINGHAM, Ltd., 


Cornbrook, MANCHESTER. 
@y 











SEND FOR LARGE TIN 

If unable to obtain, a large tin will be 

sent on re cipl of P.O. } SLAINPS I -. 

Please mention grocer and we will 
refund postage 




















OO 
COUPON. ‘ - Meus 
——— The League of Young British Citizens. 
MOTTO: 
**For God and the Empire: By Love serving one another.” 
I wish to be enrolled as a member of the L.V.B.C. I will do all 


I possibly can to be true to its ideals and to carry out its object. 


Name Age and date of birt! 
Address 


Signature of Parent or Guardian 


Date of joining 
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RESTORED TO 


HEALTH AND HAPPINESS 


J) What a contrast between the bright, 
healthy man in the full glory of his 
strength and the man broken in health, 
weak and dcbilitated, to whom are 
denied ail the pleasures of this life. 


There is an inexhaustible source of new life 
and strength in that wonderful life-giving element, 
** Electricity,”’ judiciously applied; it will restore 
you to perfect manhood; drive out your pains 
and aches, and infuse fresh vigour into your weakened 
body. Nervous Debility, Neurasthenia, Neuritis, 
Rheumatism, Sciatica, Lumbago, Stomach, Liver and 
Bladder troubles, Paralysis, and many other com- 
plaints are successfully treated. Thousands of 
cures have been obtained with the “ Ajax” 
Dry-Cell Body Battery. Send us your name and 
address, and we will prove our words. 


IT IS FREE . hound CARD SUFFICES 


But ten and by vetw vecel ABSOLUTELY 
FREE the most interesting Ulustrated on Ele al Treatment 





2: 5 in a pian, died en f AJAX LD 


THE BRITISH ELECTRIC INSTITUTE er) 05 toes VIADUCT. LONDON, E.C. 








Keep up Appearances! 

Bright, well-polished boots help appear- 

ances more than most folk think ; they 

ive a hint about one’s character as W ell. N 
W.-M. Shoeshine keeps boots brilliant with ; A) S 4 he 
the least trouble and at the least cost, and oe 

it keeps the leather in condition too, eo ce | 
1. Tin is as big as many other 44d, tins. 


Try 1d. Tin to-day. - DoingHIS bit 
family use the i/- tin’s the with WM Shoe ine 


to buy—it’s a real saving. 


od bootmen 
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Disordered Digestion 


The natural cure is special attention to diet 
thereby allowing the organs to recuperate, 
The “ALLENBURYS” Diet is the ideal food for 
dyspeptics, invalids, and those with impaired 
digestion, nourishing and invigorating the 


whole system. MADE IN A MINUTE 


UO CONT AO! 
efes S38 > See : 
Meee. Heke. He 


rs 
wee! 
aa * 


add boiling water only. 


Send 3d. Stamps 
for large sample. 


Li 


Of Chemists 


16 and 3/- 


per Tin 





till 
D.28 


ALLEN & HANBURYS iB antenaie Street, LONDON. Se 


AMARA AY fete a nt WAN ‘ 
> f 48 
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HEADACHES—BILIOUSNESS 


SEIGEL’ 


The experienc -e 





remedy so quickly or so surely restores tone 
digestive organs as the stomach and liver tonic, Mother Seigel’s 
Syrup. The medicinal extracts contained in the Syrup act directly, 
but gently, upon these organs, restoring their tone and activity 
o that they can lo the work required of them, regularly and 
ethic l > past hae years Mother Seigel’s Syrup has 
pro » hun ls of thousands of men and women 
who m stomach and liver troubles, and because 
men are more liable to such troubles than men, it is particularly 

friend Fest it for yours self to-day ! 


BY THOUSANDS OF FORMER SUFFERERS. 


FOR WOMEN WHO SUFFER~ 


FROM 


For women who suffer from those ills which follow when the tive organs have lost ther jf ¢ 
tone and strength—for the many women who find their hou eh ld or other duties a burden, | 
because of indigestion, headaches, dizziness, biliousness, conStipation, ot the like, the m st] 
helpful advice that can be given is Restore your stomach, liver and bowels to regular, 
thorough working order, and these results of digestive disorder will pass away maturdiy. 


MOTHER 


SYRU 


fact that no « t 
and vigour to the 


of thousands 


testifies to the 


IS RECOMMENDED 














CO INSTIPATION- | 
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Att 
in 
withstan 
rough 1 
which o 
well Fo 
designe 
styles 
same q 
leather a 
ery, th 
cunning 

put into | 
give all P 
wear its ¢ 
individua 
Produced 
in correct 

two esse 
smartness ; 
comfort — 
fectly, ye 
conform te 
ot fashion’ 


- 


D.NORWE 
PERTH, S¢ 
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Brogue-built | 


Dress F ootwear | 
LTHOUGH 


I) incapable of 
withstanding the 
rough usage for 
which other Nor- 

Footwear Is 
designed, these 
styles have the 
same quality in 
leather and stitch- 
ery, the same 
unning designing 
it into them, that 
ave all Perth Foot- 
wear its charm and 
indivi Juality. 











lu ed to combine 
rect | ilance the 

) essentials of 
martness and pertect 


mt 
uu 


rt—htting per- 





lectly, yet built to 
I latest 


m to the 
110N $ d Tees. 





Foot Wear 


“Direct from Scotland.” 


D.NORWELL & SON, Vhe ‘Cromwell 
PERTH, SCOTLAND. Court’ 
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HEALTHY 
wo M = N 


must we he the “* Natural Ease” 
Corset is the most healthy of I ry wear Says SO. 
While n ling t figure to the ute lines of 
feminine grace, they vastly improve the fas alth, 


THE 


we 


The Natural 
Ease Corset 
Style 2. 


7/11 pair 


ud extra 





Complete with 
Special Detachable 
Suspenders, 


~ Stocked in 

all sizes 

from 20 to 30. 

Made in finest 
quality Drill. 


SPECIAL POINTS OF INTEREST. 


No bones or steels to drag, hurt, or break. 

No lacing at the back. 

Made of strong, durable drill of finest quality, 
with corded supports and special suspenders, 
fastened at side, but detachable for washing. 

It is laced at the sides with elastic cord to 
expand freely when breathing. 

It is fitted with adjustable shoulder straps and 
body buttons to carry underclothing. 

It has a short 9 inch) busk in front which 
ensures a perfect shape, and is fastened at 
the top and bottom with non-rusting Hooks 
and Eyes. 

It can be easily washed at 
nothing to rust or tarnish. 


Wear the “NATURAL EASE” 

Corset and free yourself from In- 

digestion, Constipation, and scores 

of other ailments so distressful to 
Women. 





home, having 


( t I yy e t of the 
bow and whualst t! most 
comfortable Corsets « 


SEND FOR YOURS TO-DAY. 


No goods sent without cash, but money willingly 
returned if dissatisfied. 





Y your I ’ fayahiet e 


HEALTH SUPPLIES STORES, Room 99, 
11-12 Finsbury Square, LONDON, E.C. 
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Are you sure your Hose 
are British Made? 


Very many stockings and socks of Foreign 
make are on the market — practically all 
without a brand or name. Your best guar- 
antee therefore of British origin—and of all that 
qualifies the finest stockings and socks obtainab!e— 
is the Tab which states the brand— 








Quality 
eStoakinge and Socks 
Por Ladies, Children e Men. 


Are the leading British all wool brand, manufactured in 
Eng'and by British workpcople from pure Australasian wool 
4 ‘ ' é ind are the finest, best finished, end mos: scientifically made 
fashtonadle Champagne ‘ stockings and socks in the Wo: |d— guaranteed unshrinkable 

‘ " ‘ “M d 99 is the name given to the companion range 
; ‘ edaea other than wool, carrying the 


made from 





same guarantees otherwise as the famous Jason’ Brand 


vs . ‘ P 
2 = ison” and “ Me'e 1 i Ou fit ind Draper 
A eve where. If any dt 1 i g. write 


A JASON HOSIERY CO., LEICESTER. 














\hetatee!) 20-4 yf 
. we fre 





| M iti 

| unitions 

i —that's what Toffee-de-Luxe really is. Butter, sugar, and thick rich cream make 
it a “ full-of-food’’ sweetmeat, and give to it a De-L uxey flavour, If on long route 
ma‘ches—eat Mackintosh’s Toffee-de-Luxe. If late for lunch—eat Mackintosh’s loffee- 
de-Luxe—see how it sustains; and if the child ren will not eat breakf.st, send them to 
school with a few pieces of Tollee-de-Luxe Money spent on this sweetmeat 1s 
economically spent, for Toflee-de-Luxe is brimful of nutriment. 




















) sainTD DE LUXE 


arefully 
y all nife r> at ja per oz 


B ast Bredic ag a a 
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in the end and unsatisfactory. It is a matter 
of sound economy to buy Jelks’ High Grade 
Second-Hand Furniture. Pay a visit to our 





» not get cheap new articles. It is expensive S 


Modern and good solid, old-fashioned sub- 

stantial articles are to be had from Jelks’ 

Monthly List—good for a life-time’s wear—at sacrifice prices—goods yielded to pay accum- 
ulated arrears of storage. (The Jelks Depository is one of the largest in London.) Send 
for Jelks’ Opportunity List of High Grade Second-Hand Furniture. 

FOR CASH OR ON EASY TERMS. 

Hal! the cost and double the wear of cheap new goods. Monthly bargain list post{ree. Write for one at once. 
250,000 sauare feet of showroom space fitted with £50,000 worth of Genuine Bargains. 


Lennon DELIVERIES ALL DISTRICTS DAILY. 





TRY ORDERS CARRIAGE PAID. 
A Visit of Inspection will well repay. 
KETCHES AND ESTIMATES SUBMITTED, 


SPECIAL ATTENTION TO POSTAL ENQUIRIES. 


Cood.class Furniture from Mansions and 
Flats Bought for Cash. 


W. JELKS & SONS 


263, 265, 267, 269, 271, 273, ‘218 Holloway 
Road, London, N. 
Depositories—2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 4, 16 Eden Crove 
hs ggg an 
Telephones Te —"* Jelli * London, 


WT Mii mm Ts 





sipPerenseccecececesnsacnsccnecsnenececencsecesensnaccacauacacsincacsaccnnectscanacgensmeanenansnsenenentsts cnesesescuassennnanenneneententey 


Feo duces aetediinde High Grade 
econd-Hand 
Show Rooms and see, out huge stocks. Furniture 


SOUUUUUAEU ELE EUOLATETOAEUEUEU EAE ET AAEA SASS EEUU EOE AS 








Send Nine Stamps To-day to | | CONT LOOK OLD! 


But restore your grey 
NEWBALL & MASON. and faded hairs to 
ware Cevrwenuen 


their natural colour 
f post a bottle of 


Seen’ § Extract of Herbs 


LOCKYER’'S 
Sulphur HAIR 
EIGHT “GALLONS 


| JRESTORER 


sq aay of deepening 
greyness to the ltormer 
our ina few days, thua 
iring @ preserved ap- 
pearance, — enabled 
thousands to retain their 
pusiliod, 





otanic Beer. 








| oop! IT S MASON’S 0 sett Seocyaere,, 9 
Lockyer’s gives health to the Hair and restores the natural 


colour. It cleanses the scalp, and makes the most perfect 








Hair Dressing 





This world-famed Hair Restorer is prep ared by the great 
Hair Specialists, J. Perrer & Co., Lt 12 Bedford Labor- 
atories, London, 8.E., and can be btaines ‘4 direct from them 


by post or from any chemists and stores throughout the world, 


for cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &c. 














Goddat "| S famous lotion quickly removes Skin Eruptions, ensuring 
a clear complexion. The slightest rash, faintest spot, irritable 


ML 




















pimny listiguring ken obstinate eczema, disap’ ey. by 
applying SULPHOLINE, which renders the skin spotless,soft,clear, 
supple, comfortable. For 42 years it has been the remedy for 
, Eruptions Psoriasis | Eczema Blotches 
Pimples Roughness Scurf Spots 
| Acne Rosea 
Bulpholine is pre "pares i by the great Skin 8 pectalis sts, J. Peeren 
. & Co Ltd, I 12 Bee ord Laboratories, London, 8 E., and is sold 
Sold ever @ 14 26 1% in bottles at 13 and It can be obtained direct from them 
rywhere 6° | 26 & $6 by post or from any Chemists and Stores Lhroughout the world. 











Quich/y removes the effects of Sunscorch. 
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SUMMER _ TIME 





the 


youngsters enjoy these al-fresco 


is pic-nic time. How 


outings and revel in the de- 
Then 
comes tea-time! The sticks to 
be gathered, the kettle to be 
boiled, the cloth to be laid, 
and finally the basket to be 
With what a shout 
the 


lights of woodland life! 


opened. 


of welcome youngsters 


greet their favourite 


daily spread for the children’s bread 


It's really so delicious that the 


children are always looking 
forward to having it you 
can't give them too much. 


Grown-ups like it just as much, 
and the housewife likes it too 
— it saves the butter bill. 


Anu day and every day Laitova 
will receive a hearty welcome, 
but more than ever on pic-nic 

Get an 8hd. jar from 
your grocer to-day. 


days. 


SUTCLIFFE & BINGHAM, LTD., 


Cornbrook, Manchester. @ 
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“ DELHI” 
CHUTNEY PICKLE 


Is a fascinating pickle relish for meats of all 





kinds, composed of tender vegetables delicately 
spiced, and preserved in a rich chutney sauce; 
appetising and delicious to the last drop. No 
waste vinegar as in ordinary pickles. 


Distinctly different from all others. 










Get Delhi from 
your Grocer and 
vealise the difference 


Sole Makers: 


THE 


| CUNNINGHAM 


AND 


DE FOURIER 
CO., Ltd., 


Glencairn Works, 







’ 





West India Dock Rd,, 








London, E, ) 














SELL 


the articles for which you have no 
further use. 


BUY 


what you want through the journal that 
has been established for 48 years for 
the purpose of putting the private buyer 
in touch with the private seller. 


EXCHANGE 


something you have for something 
you want. 
THE BAZAAR, EXCHANGE & MART 
offers exceptional facilities to the private — “ 
who wishes to buy, sell, or exchange. ——, 
ments.are inserted at 1d. for three W 
(minimum 4d.). 





Published Thursday, 2d., and Saturday, Id. 


To be obtained from all newsagents. 
re m the 
Specime ry CE » had post free from 
Specimen copy can be I Buildings 


otfice, Windsor House, Bream s 


London, E.C, 
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VARICOSE 
VEINS asosonrs- 


BANDAGES & ELASTIC STOCKINGS SUPERSEDED 
ENTIRELY NEW METHOD OF RELIEF 


st triump! 


illustrations showing supports as Worn. 
Any two parts combined into one for 7/6 


VANI 


Pas 
{/ “> hh 
L | Wb 

is 
at} 

d* 











t 
x 
a 








Knee 


Lg 3s 


Support, 
- 9d. 


Give perfect satisfac- 
tiontoall. Your doctor 
will advise you to wear 
these splendid sup. 
ports, Ankle Support, 3s. 9d. 
FACTS SHOWING ADVANTAGES of the VARIVANE 
SUPPORTS over all other Appliances. 


1, Adequate Support with 5. Causes no Irritation. 
2, Equality of Pressure 6. Keeps its place. 
3. The Varivane Support is a 7. Easily and quickly put on 
Laced Appliance. and taken off. (paired. 
{. Can be regulated to Com- 8. Can be Washed and Re- 
fort of Wearer. 9. Will Last for Years. 
and 


LAST LONGEST—THEREFORE CHEAPEST. 





also length of part required. 
t the ‘ ren y 
and state for 


which leg required. | 


= . PO 
. ‘ ‘ re ! ; 
. are I 1 E.4 
&. . I al postage extra 
i i € ‘ 1 


THE HEALTH SUPPLIES STORES, ROOM 99, 








1/12 FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 











Sir Ernest 
Shackleton’s 
“Swan” Pen 


When Sir Ernest returned from his first 
expedition he wrote 


used a ‘Swan’ Foun- 

tain Pen throughout 
the Antarctic expedi- 
tion, and found that 
it stood constant use 
and was in as satisfac- 
tory condition after 
two years as on the 
day l bought it.” 


S a result of this experience 

he equipped all the mem- 
bers of the present expedition 
with “Swan” Fountain Pens 
and accessories. 


‘SWAN 
PEAS 


From 10/6 upwards. 
Sold by High-Class Stationers 


Catalogue post free on request 


MABIE, TODD & CO., Ltd., 
79-80 High Holborn, London, W.C. 
8 Cheapside, E.C. osa & 204 Regent 
Street, W., Londor Exchange Street, 
Manchester; 37 Ave. de l'Opeéra, Parts. 
London Factory ) » Weston 
Street, S.E. 
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WILLIAM HARBROW, L’ scermonosey stavion’ 





Telegrams—“ E ’ Telephone—Hop 746 & 747, 








Vite lL. 


CHURCH, accommodating 220 persons. Con- 
structed of timber framework, covered externally 
with galvanised corrugated iron, lined internally 
with match-boarding, stained and varnished. 


Erected complete on purchaser’s foundations, 


PRICES ON APPLICATION, 





TU UU UU Ga UT To 


Design 1079. 
BILLIARD ROOM, 26 ft. by 20 ft., with 


verandah. Constructed of timber frame- 
work, lined internally with match-boarding, 
painted rusticated boarding to external walls 
and galvanised iron roof with Lantern Light 
Erected complete upon purchaser’s foundations 
PRICES ON APPLICATION. N 








110 PAGE CATALOGUE or Churches, Chapeis, Mission Halls, Bungalows, Cottages, Billiard Rooms, Hospitals, 
Stables, Sanatoria, Stores, Club Rooms, Farm Buildings, Sheds, Gymnasiums, Aeroplane and Motor L 
Garages, Skating Rinks, Electric Theatres, &c., POST FREE on mentioning this Publication. 


CHURCH FURNITURE AND JOINERY A SPECIALITY. 
SPECIAL EXPORT CATALOGUE. The Largest ACTUAL MANUFACTURER in the Trade 











Women Workers | 
Earn More Money | 


Saving more is earning more. 
Up and down the steel stairs 
twice as many times on Dri-ped 
Soles as on ordinary leather 
of the same thickness—the boot 


whes on each sole is @ substitut bill only happening once where 
Dri-ped, the Super-leather for Soles, 
is double-wearing, abso'utely water- 





a 


you had two before. And to 


proof, light and _ flexible, non- wear Dri-ped is not merely 
squeaking, non - slipping. Boot : , 
Repairers use Dri-ped for re-soling being frugal; for Dri-ped not 
in every town and village in the ; ie a i 
Kingdom. Be sure to see the Purple only saves, but yields the 
Diamond—otherwise the leather’s a greatest comfort a boot-leather 
substitute. ’ : 

ASK FOR THE FREE DRI-PED BOOKLET. can give. 


Ask your repairer or boot dealer for the illustrated 

descriptive booklet, " About the Diamond Sign of 

Double Wear.” 

We supply a list of Dri-ped Repairers, and Dealers = 
stocking Dri-ped Soled New Footweac in your district 

on receipt ofa post carc 


WILLIAM WALKER & SONS Ltd., Dri-ped Advt. THE SUPE eh 5 "OR SOLES 
Dept.. County Buildings. lee. Bag sg THE SUPER-LEA THER FO 
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CHARITABLE APPEALS, 2:/22'*<:: 


The Editor of * The Quiver” will receive and acknow- 
s or Subscription us ow the under 
that are forwarded to him, 
Sauvage, Londo nm, EC. 








addre seed La Belle 




















‘‘The Hearthstone is the Keystone 
of the Commonwealth.” 


THE CHRISTIAN PUBLIC 


are earnestly invited to assist 
the London City Mission, 


whose specially trained staff 
of Missionaries are labour- 
ing day and night in the 
Gospel mong the = poor 


and industrial classes, with 
ever-increasing success. 


Over One Million Visits 
were paid to the homes of 
the people during last year. 


tributior upport of this work of 
nal importance will be gratefully 
vledy ent to the Secretaries, 
Mission H ‘ : Lridewell Place, 
lon, E.¢ r to the Editor of this paper 
New Re port se 


343 Missionaries Employed. 


nt free on application. 


F.A A | | vy & Co., Ltd 











SAVED FROM STARVATION 


by himahypane from Kome. 


ement er acked by Official Reports 
no doubt that the 1 I re being deliberately 
rved by the authoritie the Germ Internment ¢ _— 
Mk I = my I r re y for War 


matter e House i t ‘it i had 
not been for the parcels of food sent to the men 
from this covniry, ee, would in very many 
snacneses — starve 

Won't y 


British Prisoners of War 
Food and ae Fund 


— 


t rly) 
500 | I a vst 
f ' 1 r 
oyed g r r 
rhe f par r 
Dr, Taylor r I 
ed by er 
The Fund voluntary staff, an! as office 
rat y Messrs. Harrods, Ltd 
The f ‘ ' tly 1 Secretary by a 
a 


We plead for YouR help 


Mi ( KNOWLES, H urery and Secretary 
17, KENSINGTON Gi RE, “LONDON, S.W, 


















Shaftesbury Society 
— Ragged School Union 


Da ng the past ten years 





Deen? 
| 








15,519 rook g CRIPPLE CHILDREN 


FORTNIGHT § HOLIDAY 


in the Country or at the Seaside. 








will depend 


tl re. al, 


te lis 1 
» ti ap} 


Please send 12/6 for a Poor or 
Cripple Child’s Holiday. 


£15 will name and maintain a Cot for a year 
in a Holiday Home. 








tCtreereenenaeees e—nee_—ane ee coe eel eee 


a aa ai 








Dine ; 
t, The i 
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Britain’s Sure Shield. 





THE 
Church Army 


has a number otf special 


RECREATION HUTS, 


at lonely naval bases; anda 


Royal Naval Auxiliary Hospital 
in SCOTLAND 
FOR CUR GALLANT SEAMEN; 


in addition tu a very large number of HUTS, 
FENTS and CLUBS for the Troops in 
Home Camps and on all the fighting Fronts 


GIFTS 


towards the large expenses 
most gratefully recei, 


es crossec« it 
le Prebendary Cat 
Headquarter Bryanst 
Ww, 
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- . 
You see—Benger’s is the one food you > 
can adapt to circumstances. i 
It is self-digestive to an extent entirely under Bs . 
control After 10 minutes’ standing the self digestion ny 
is getting nicely on the way. After 15 or 20 minutes a me 
it has further advanced. You stop it by simply be 
boiling up. It is interesting, and more than that— ee Tt 
Benger's Food is a power in the hands of the ie 
intelligent man or woman be- i 
cause it can be made to suit $: 
. & Ins 
intant, invalid or aged person, Pe 
“F 
He 
IN 
is prepared with fresh new milk as di- 
rected, and formsa delicious food cream. 
Post free who have the care of ad 
I ts and Invalicds,a4 I t 
“ Benger’s Food and How to Use It.” 
BENGER’S FOOD, Ltd., Otter Works, MANCHESTER: MI 
Branch Offices :— New York (1 A.| 92, William St. 
Sydney °° \ i? tt Street, 
Canadian A vents: Nut Dr t cal Co. Ltd. 
4, St Gabriel St., MONI REAL, an anchess Be: 
A 
Co 
— 
100,000 Rugs Given Away > 
GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS 
THIS PHENOMENAL OFFER js wile fo {he rulers 
Tue 4 IVER (18 1916) onl On receipt of yom — tor Oe 
‘ il forward, DIRECT FROM OUR Looms to your adaress, ole it 
pd ‘Half-Guinea_ Ge vine Geamtese Woven Reverse 
te, suitable for trawing-room, Dining-ro om, hearoon, , j 
tn Rocdnced and wove in 9 different potters, and Senge Ol 
h to cover any ordinary-sized ro » sae 
oa tes Aye an adve nes nt for our goods, Below the Actual | 
Cost of Production. They are made of material equa’ to ‘> ~ 
wand, being a speciality of our own, can ¢ nly be obtained Witt ame | 
our Looms, thus saving the Pure nesere alt Mickle rs . 4 + . | 
Carpet e shall ApsoLirTeLy GIVE WAY a very handsome fos 
Quality vy “adie. We will send Two Carpets and Two Rugs for 166. Mev _ 


always tells in a shoe. In 


will al Test 
willingly returned if not approved Thousands of Ungelicited 

inonials received. Galaxy Illustrated Bargain Catalogues 
of Carpets, Hearthrugs, Table Linen, Curtains, 





- 8 1916 nile writing 4 ~ 
Diploma the fine quality is shown oe fee aa Se So eo 2 aa 
in the materials and the smart F. HODGSON & SONS (%%') Durfors & brorchants, any 
cut. The shoes do not lose their WOODSLEY ROAD, LEEDS. — 
shape even after a long period in c 
wear, and they repair splendidly. INEXPENSIVE om 


There is a comprehensive selection 
of styles in Diploma, to suit every 
taste and for all purposes. 










IRON & WOOD 
BUILDINGS 


D15 FOR ALL PURPOSES 
re CHURCHES, HALLS, 
a 2 f Promenade SCHOOLS, 
; wee BUNGALOWS, PAVILIONS, 





Norvic SHOE 
CO , Norwich, 





SANATORIA, COTTACES, 
GARACES, SHOOTING LODCES, ete. 


: ) BEST. 
reLY THE CHEAPEST AND BEST 
t manufacturers: 





1 a ARE A i 
ys and Prices Free. Buy from the tar 


Howlett & F. D. COWIESON @ co., ; 
White, Ltd.) 61 Charles Street, St. Rollox, Glasso™ 
Contractors to H.M, Govt. Admiralty, War Offic, & 

—————— 
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Comfortable to the last degree 
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PRISONERS OF WAR 


yh be a prisoner of war is always a cruel 
fate, but the facts that have come to 
light of late show that the lot of the British 
prisoners of war in Germany is an especially 
cruel one. Diplomacy will do what it can 
on their behalf, but meanwhile we must help 
to keep them alive by sending provisions. 
Among the agencies established for this 
purpose, the British Prisoners of War Food 
Parcels and Clothing Fund Trevor 
Square, Brompton Road, London, S.W.) is 
particularly useful. Regular parcels of food 
and, when necessary, outfits of underwear, 
boots, blankets, etc., are forwarded to indi- 
vidual men, preference being given to those 
who are altogether friendless. I shall be 
pleased to receive funds for this 
work. 

Whilst we all feel drawn to give liberally 
to war funds such as these, I trust readers 
will not allow our great permanent charities 
to suffer. I understand that Dr. Barnardo's 
are feeling the pinch very much just now, 
and any gifts, however small, will be wel 
comed at this anxious time 


(22 


good 


“THE QUIVER" FUNDS 


Tue following is a list of contributions received up 
to and including June 30, 1916 ; 





For Dr. Barnardo's / M. O. B. (Hants), 10s >; M.’McO 
és; &. W. D., £ a 

For 7 } H. Daniell, os LtRA SS. 

I Vv. ¢ 

Fo nion: VY. Y., ras, € RAB 8 

For z ( rey } A. 5&8 \ 

For ?, } ay An Old I e 

For vite \ I Be A 

For i in Abel Li £ 

For The Prisoners of War Fund: Abel Ling, £1; R. A. S. § 
2s. 6d. 

For The Homes fv Little J Abel I 108 

For The British and Fore tilers’ R. A. S. 5. 

bor he Mission to Lepe» n ASS 

For Zhe Royal National Mission to Deep a Fishermen: 
mA S&S GB. 

For Zhe Glynn Vivian Miners’ Miss RAS. 3, m8 

THE LeaGuE or Lovina Hearts 


THE following is a list of subscriptions received from 
members up to and including June 30, 1916: 


from Miss S. M. G wy 

























THE ONLY SATISFACTORY ALTERNATIVE 
TO BREAST MILK FOR 


Used in and 4d. 
the Packets 

Russian 

Imperial A NEAVE’S FOOD 

Nursery PRIZE BABY. 


90 Years’ te ood 


Or. —.L.R F.; tamaeoe. Ba. §. slas., etc. (Leeds), writes :—‘' Your Neave's Food is 
suiting our youngster admir f are very thankful. She was not doing well on 
cows milk and water alone, 10f 191 

Mrs.Boulton, of 173 Northbrook St pool, write t7th April, 1914: “O 

girl w a i first prize of 1 umber o mpetitor The ex- 
ami was most rigidly carried « y four eminent _physici , and 
they w 1 i their decision as to her splendid phy and 
pertect ) ft id said she was c tifully | 
tect,’ w i tot alue of Neave's Food a 

health bie never 1 a single day's illness, and has 
teeth without the trou 


To induce every Mother to try Neave'’s Food for her 
—_ 
own Baby. we will send a sampie tin free, if 14d. stamps 


YOUR BABY IS 


9 in Tins 





















ere enclosed for postage. 
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Men of Harlech march to glory, 
Victory is hov’ring o’er ye ; 
Bright-eyed freedom stands before ye ; 
Hear ye not her call ? 


NO one can pay too high a tribute to the bravery 
and efficiency of our gallant Soldiers—the 
cleanest fighters in the world. 
We could not associate Sunlight Soap with our clean fighters 
if it were not for its high standard of efficiency. Just as 
there is no better Soldier in the world than the British 
Tommy, so there is no better soap in the world than 
Sunlight Soap. It is used in the homes of our clean fighters, 
and by our Soldiers in the trenches, billets and camps. 


Include a Tablet in your next parcel to the front. 


£1,000 GUARANTEE OF PURITY ON EVERY BAR 


The name Lever on Soap is a Guarantee of Purity and Excellence. 
LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT 
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THE EMPIRE'S GREATEST HIGHWAY. 





hrough the Dominion of Canada. It serves all the important cities and the chief industrial, 
commercial and agricultural districts, and has the most complete and far-reaching service 
%t only in Canada itself, but also for the United States. Fleets of Palatial Modern Steamers on 
\tlantic and Pacific (Managers and Agents, Canadian Pacific Ocean Services, Ltd.) connecting 
Canada with Europe and with Asia. 
Canadian Pacific Hotels at chief commercia! and tourist centres throughout Canada. 


QC": ERATING over 18,000 mi les of railway, the Canadian Pacific is the main artery of Trade 





@, Fastest Route from Vancouver to JAPAN—MANILA—CHINA. 

¢, All-British service to New Zealand and Australia by Canadian 
Australasian steamers via Vancouver. 

@, Cheap through fares from all points in Europe to CANADA, 
UNITED STATES, JAPAN, MANILA, CHINA, NEW 
ZEALAND, AUSTRALIA, and Round the World. 


@, Fast Freight Services from Europe to the rich markets of the 
New World. Ship your goods via C.P.R. 





LANDS in Western Canada and British Columbia for sale at moderate prices. 
Money Orders Issued and Parcels forwarded by DOMINION EXPRESS to Canada and U.S.A. 





Pamphlets and information free from CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 62-65 Charing Cross, S.W. ; 67-68 King William 


Street, London, E.C.; and at Liverpool, Bristol, Glasgow, Belfast, Birmingham, Manchester, etc., or Local Agents everywhere 














Baby’s First Year 


is always particularly trying when _hand- 
feeding has to be adopted. But 
there will be little cause for anxiety 
if the diet consists of cow's milk 
or condensed or dried milk (by whatever 
name called) diluted with Barley Water 
made from 


Robinson’s ‘Patent’ Barley 


till the usual age of weaning, then change to 


Robinson’s “Patent” Groats 


INTRODUCED NEARLY 100 YEARS AGO. 
Send for Free Booklet, ‘‘ Advice to Mothers.”’ 
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A Holiday Story 


By BRENDA ELIZABETH SPENDER 
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better. At the same time, I’m sorry for him. 
I should be glad to know that some splendid 
stroke of luck had fallen to young Tony’s 
share.”’ 

The girl was looking down now, playing 
absently with the handle of the brassy in 
Jaynes’s golf bag, which he had left propped 
up against the chair in which he had been 
waiting, which was next to her own. 

“It may, you know—something he would 
call luck. But why are you so sorry for 
Captain Jaynes ? 

The admiral, her intently, 
moved his stiff old legs into a fresh attitude. 

“Aren’t you? He’s 
for one thing, young lady, and it doesn’t 
seem likely at this rate that he'll ever be 


” 


watching 


abominably poor 


anything else. 


Norah Franklyn looked concerned, but 
scarcely troubled. 

“He could work, couldn’t he? I like 
a man to do something. Besides, he can't 


be poor enough to need pitying and stay 
here year in year out at the Gwalia.”’ 
Her glance travelled down the long hotel 
veranda dotted with little tables and the 
latest thing in lounge chairs, and swept the 
row of big plate-glass windows belonging 
to the drawing-room; then, 
looked across the gravelled parade where 
the bandstand stood, at the pine wood and, 
thinking of the lake behind it and the hotel's 
private links on its farther side, shook her 


turning, she 


head and smiled. ‘“ No, really, Admiral 
Benson, I can’t believe that very poor 
young men make their homes at the 
Gwalia !”’ 

The admiral grew crimson in the face, 


since to be doubted was not in his concep- 
of what 
You must think what you like, of course, 
but Master Tony is much too 
the 
a week-end at a time, we'll say, if it wasn’t 


tion was right. 


young lady ; 


poor to stay at Gwalia for more than 
made well worth his while.’ 

“Worth his while 
eyes puzzled, lips a little apart. 
Who's the life and soul of the 
theatricals, 
coaxes the dowagers good humour 
they’re inclined to be stuffy, 
persuades old crocks like myself that the 


she repeated, with 


** Of course. 
hotel, and 


into a 


gets up the picnics 


when and 
waters really are doing them some good ? Of 
course, he didn’t come that in 
but before he anything 
cheaper within a reasonable distance they 


here with 


view, could get 
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had found out his usefulness and, knowing 
his circumstances, made it a deal. I can 
tell you that if Tony Jaynes wasn’t a per- 
fectly charming young fellow and almost 
as good an all-round sportsman as you'd 
meet in a day’s march he wouldn't be at 
the Gwalia and, of course, it’s 
where he wants to be. And then his bridge ! 
His match isn’t to be found nearer than 
town! Why, the directors would be {fcols 
—and I shouldn’t mind telling them so 
to their they let Tony Jaynes 


” 


to-day, 


faces—it 
go 

“You mean—you mean they pay him 
to be nice to the guests, to do all these things 
—get up the theatricals ? ’ 

“Pay!” The admiral tried to shrug his 
shoulders, but the shoulders in question 
were stiff and ‘ Jaynes is a 
gentleman; they wouldn’t pay him—they 
receipt his bills.” 

“Ah, they 
nice distinction,” 

“ But it is one.” 

The admiral proceeded to elucidate the 
point, but since the listener paid no heed 
his remarks need 
recorded here. She was lost in 
not, to judge by her 


unshrugable. 


receipt his bills. Rather a 


to what he was saying 
scarcely be 
thoughts of her own 
expression, very pleasant ones—until the 
appearance of Jaynes at the hall door with 
her bag of clubs under his arm ended the 
conversation, 

“Tam sorry to have kept you waiting, 
Miss 
the 
in when they rang up; the 
without plenty of powdered hai wouldn't 
would it? How is the 
great chess problem, Admiral ? ” 

“ You run along and enjoy yourselves, and 
Look after your 


Gentleson’s people about 
as well that I was 


Franklyn. 
wigs. It was just 
screen scene 


be recognisable, 


never mind my problems. 
own,” 

manner was charged with 
ver, his glance to ik on an 
which brought the colour 
He looked at 
that she 


The admiral’ 
Mores 


are hnes 


meaning. 
ancient 
into Jaynes’s brown cheeks, 
Miss Franklyn anxiously, tearing 
also might have understood the admiral’s 


innuendo; but she had risen and was watch- 


cold to 
ing him with a face far too calm and cold t 


justify any such supposition 
‘Shall we make a start ?” she said, an 
the admiral chuckled again to see ies he 
side by side at a swinging walk across the 
? 4 t) ns 


sunlit gravel of the parade, with. salutatl 
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needed not perpetual titillation to 
came upon them 
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to make, 
after the 
stranger conversation, 
the intimate than a 
month of comradeship had given them. 

Che girl followed the movement of 
hand and looked at the course sprinkled 
with greens and little fluttering flags, broken 


remark as it 
pang, 


initiating 


about for a 


ing 


truck him with a manner 


ot a not 


with friendliness less 


his 


up here and there by patches of gorse, the 


wooded hills beyond it, and the Black 
Mountains towering purple against a pale 
sky farther off again. A square white 
house among the trees, the windows glit- 
tering in the sun, caught her eye as he 
paused 

‘I think that big ugly house rather 


poils it,’’ she said, seeking to find a chance 
of disagreeing with him. 

looked at her sharply, then his 
softened 


Jaynes 
lace 


“ Do you think so It’s a private nurs- 


ing home | always like to see it; it has 


homely feeling for me because, as 
a matter of fact tired— 


would it bore you if | talked about my own 


a sort of 


you're looking 











private affairs? I’ve often felt that I 
should like you to know. I can’t explain 
to everyone, and yet I’ve been here so 
long ae ; 

Her eyes were bent upon him, and he, 
missing the light in them, was silenced. 

“Yes, you have been here a very long 
time, Captain Jaynes. Don’t you ever 
intend to go?” 

‘““Some day—I suppose.” 

“Tt is your ideal life, then ? 

He shook his head. 

“T have not always liked it—since you 
came——” 

He stopped abruptly, and did not meet her 
eyes, and after a little silence she laughed. 

‘I suppose it is part of your business 
to pay compliments ? ” 

He looked a bewildered interrogation. 

“You make a habit of saying pretty 
things to all the girls at the hotel?” 

He sat up at the words, his grave eyes 


upon her face. 

“If I have given you that impression, 
Miss Franklyn, I have been very unfor- 
tunate.”’ 

“Don’t apologise. Surely it’s what a 
professional guest should do?” She cut 
his explanation short. ‘‘ The admiral has 
just been giving me the details of your in 
teresting career—why you don’t find it 
necessary to work like other men. I wanted 
to tell you that I knew, and also that in 
future it will not be necessary to waste 
your services upon me. I am sure neither 
Auntie nor I had any idea that the Gwalia 
included a_ professional guest among its 
servants.” 

For a moment he was silent, as though the 
blood rushing to his face had left him speech- 
less, then he got to his feet and stood look- 
ing down at her. 

‘You say the admiral told you—why I 
stay at the Gwalia ?” 

“He did.” 

“And yet you call me—what was it—a 
professional guest, an hotel servant ? ”’ 

She raised mocking eyebrows. 

“ But isn’t it so? You are not obliged 
to stay here.” 

“Perhaps not.” His voice was very 
bitter. ‘‘ Anyone who cared to could eall 
me that, I suppose.” 

“ And can’t you understand my objection 


to politeness which my aunt will pay for 
in the hotel bill?” 
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“Did you’’—he = struggled to speak 
calmly—" believe that it was only that?’ 

She turned her face away that he might 
not see the flush that rose in it, 

“‘ Naturally—aunder the circumstances,” 

There was a silence, and when he spoke 
again his voice was quite under control. 

“ I am indebted to you at least for saving 
me from making a fool of myself.” 

She shot a glance at him. 

“ Fool?’’ The word was tremulous, but 
he did not notice the fact. 

“I suppose it isn’t a polite way of put- 
ting it, but that is what you have done.” 

Inconsequently enough his words annoyed 
her, perhaps because she was not quite sure 
that this disillusionment had come soon 
enough for her own peace of mind. He 
stood beside her, his eyes fixed upon the 
white house among the trees, and the fact 
that somehow—in a perfectly unfair and 
abominabie manner, of course—he had made 
her feel herself in the wrong added to her 
irritation. 

“* Are we to play ?”’ he asked presently 
turning to her, and that gave her oppor- 
tunity for retaliation. 

1 could not dream of monopolising your 
services to such an extent—now I know. 
It would not be fair to the o 


ther guests. 
You might take my clubs back with you 
to the hotel 

rhe words were bad enough; the tone 
was worse: it held the thinly veiled com- 
mand of a superior to an inferior, and the 
look that shot through Jaynes’s blue eyes 


showed that he had understood, despite 


his pretence of invulnerability 

“Just as you like, of course,” he said 
gravely, picked up her bag and his own 
from where he had put them on the plattorm 
of the pavilion, raised his cap, and went 

Norah Frankl at resisting an inclina- 
tion to watch him go and trying to feel 
pleased with herself It was shameful and 
humiliating that a man paid by the directors 
of the Gwalia Hotel to amuse their guests 
should have singled her out fot special 
it was worse to know that now 


Wi 


attentions ; 
he had put him in his place she was §0!5 


to feel regretful and very lonely Shi thought 


longingly of persuading her aunt to aban 
don her cure and come away then realised 
that if he cid 0 Jaye +; must Guess him 
self the cause and gauge het feelings 10 


t} 


. , . s she 
him accordingly, and set her teeth As sh 
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“A what, ech?” 
“Well, he is an hotel servant, isn’t he, if 


they pay him to entertain the guests ? 
“ That’s what he does By James, you 
don’t say so? The young man gave 


vent to a shout of laughter and slapped his 
thigh. ‘‘ Old Jaynes paid to keep us on the 
trot 
self off as being as good as the rest of us ? 
My word, there’s a cool cheek about it-— 


“merry and bright,’ and passing him- 


what ? 
Norah nodded 
Jaynes criticised; at 


It was unpleasant to hear 
the time ap- 
proval of her own conduct was implied. 
“Then you think I was right to let him 
see that I did not She 
hesitated 
‘Didn't quite regard him as 
Rather! I’ve always thought there was a 
little too much of the boss about Jaynes. 
I vote we let the Gwalia people see we can 


same 


did not quite——’ 
for a word. 
an equal ? 


do without him.’ 
But suppose when they found he wasn’t 
popular they didn’t keep him on?” 

‘ Well, if he hadn’t any money he'd have 
to get a job and work like the rest of us.” 
If he included himself in the pronoun, the 
example was certainly not a strenuous one. 
He turned on her with a disconcerting ques- 


tion ‘You wouldn’t cry your eyes out 
if he goes away ? 
“1?” She laughed, in order to con- 


vince herself and him of her absolute in- 
difference. ‘‘ Whether the professional guest 
goes or stays is nothing to me.” 

From this conversation much came to 
pass; for though Norah Franklyn said no 


word in Tony Jaynes’s disparagement, she 


said nothing in his favour; and Leslie 
Freeth, one of those young men to whom 
limelight is as nearly essential as air, 


finding himself suddenly in the position 


to take the lead among the floating popu- 
lation of the Gwalia, said much and said 


it cleverly, so that people who, if they had 
thought for 
have taken no side in the matter, came to be 
the that of 


Jaynes 


themselves, would probably 
found in 
Capt un 

At first the cau 
absorbed 


realised 


camp opposite to 


e of the commotion, much 
then in 
the 
company ol 


own concerns, 
change of atmo 


amatcul 


just his 


nothing of 


sphere, though his 


actors and actresses grew restive and irrit- 


able to a degree unprecedented even at 
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half a dozen trivial matters, and when the 
ultimate performance achieved a merely 
nominal success, laid the blame of com- 
parative failure upon him. Two or three 
people among the hotel guests, less well-bred 
or more foolish than the rest, cold-shoul 
dered him in a marked manner, but he 
was of too fine a clay himself to be rest 
lessly on the watch for slights, and failed 
to notice it, until one fine evening an 
incident happened which bade fair to make 
his position insupportable. It was a new 
arrival, a baronet of pill-compounding fame, 
an elderly, fussy little man, full of his posi- 
tion and his wealth, who, happening to have 
left his overcoat in the lounge, and seeing 
no servant on the veranda at the moment 
to send for it, turned to Jaynes, 

“ Here, you.” He had been told that 
Jaynes was paid to amuse the guests. No 
one had told him that he was also a gentle 
man, and it was such a point as Sir Walter 
would never be able to discover for him- 
self. ‘‘ What’s your name—Jaynes! Just 
fetch me my overcoat from the lounge, will 
you 7» 

Fony, engaged over a chessboard with old 
Admiral Benson, turned at his name, and 
most of the people within hearing distance 

and the veranda that fine evening was 
crowded—suspended, as it were automati 
ally, their occupations of reading, talking, 
or flirting, conscious that the moment had 
come when all the tittle-tattle connected 
with Jaynes was to culminate in an open 
accusation of the invidiousness of his 
position, 

“T beg your pardon, Sir Walter. Did you 
speak to me ?”’ 

Phe clear, well-bred voice carried fat 
and Norah Franklyn, pretending to read 
the paper to her aunt on a seat with it 
back to that part of the veranda where thi 
scene was taking place, Jooked up and 
listened. Sir Walter himself found the 
situation uncomfortable 

Yes, ] was speaking wo you, Jayne 
You might bring me my overcoat from the 
lounge; it’s pretty chilly 

“Is there any reason why you should 
not fetch it yourself 

fhe baronet grew red, but Jaynes wa 
more than usually pak 

‘1 don’t choose to; that’s my reasor 
quite good enough for you. Hang it all, what 

re vou paid for—talking to the girls ? 


Jaynes, with the slightest possible shrue 
of his shoulders, deliberately iit a pie. 
and, turning his back upon Sir Walter, re- 
sumed his interrupted game with the ad- 
mual as though nothing had happened. 
gut the incident had its effect. Next morn- 
ing Tony Jaynes did not appear, and by 
lunch time the rumour went round that 
he was leaving, at which half of the Gwalia 
guests expressed relief, and a good many 
more than half became avowedly or in 
secret remorseful as to their share in the 
matter, The admiral’s remarks upon this 
occasion were sweeping and couched in such 
language as to make him distinctly un- 
popular with most people ; but Miss Norah 
Franklyn, strugele as she might to feel 
pleased with the turn events had _ taken, 
found = that he preferred the admiral’s 
attitude to her ow: 

‘“Couldn’t you have done something to 
make it possible for young Tony to stay 
on?” the admiral asked, unreasonably 


enough, looking at her with angry old eyes 
when he enccuntered her at lunch. 
But I didn’t particularly wish that he 
should stay on,’ he asserted; and the 
admiral, grieved for his friend and even 
more for his own lack of perspicuity in once 
imagining that Tony Jaynes and Miss Norah 
Franklyn were destined to lose their hearts 
to each other, swore underbreath and hoped 
he had not heard 
Neverthele . Mi Norah's feelings were 
not quite those she chose to pretend. That 
scene on the veranda had burnt itself into 
her memory, and her aunt’s comment upon 
the matter did not put her any more at 


Said her aunt. leaning on her stick 
as she took her constitutional after lunch 
eravel sweep about the 


hye 5 Case. 


up and down the 
bandstand 

‘T don’t like this affair about Captain 
Jaynes, neither does the admiral. He says 
there has been a dead set made against him 
by someone in the hotel. Admiral Benson 
not a usual position 
urse, the poor 
fellow has his own reasons 10! doing it. 
little less snob- 


( 


knows him well It is 


for a gentleman but, of c 


If the people here were a 


nonnle ae 
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had never let herself, in her disappointment 
at finding Jaynes in so ignominious a posi- 
ion, pass on the admiral’s gossip to Leslie 
Freeth, none of these things would have 
happened ; there would have been no cold- 
shouldering, no sneers, no bad five minutes 
on the veranda last night, no question of 
his leaving the hotel to-day. 

She began a dreary argument with her- 
self as to the part she had played, striving 
to justify it against her own self-blame, 
and when her aunt had gone indoors for her 
afternoon nap, set off for a lonely walk, 
intent upon continuing that pleasant occu- 
pation. She had to pass the pavilion on the 
golf course at some distance to avoid being 
hailed by the gay crowd that had gathered 
down there with a great unfolding of deck 
chairs upon the grass. She thought, as she 
left them behind, of her own last interview 
there with Jaynes, and fell to wondering 
how much she had hurt him. 

Over the brow of the next hill and across 
the fields she went ; and found herself in a 
quiet lane and close to the square white 
house set in sheltering trees, which she 
had once told Tony Jaynes spoiled the view. 
She looked at it curiously now, and changed 
her opinion as to its ugliness; it wa 
so beautifully kept, obviously no pain 
were spared in making the grounds de- 
lightful, big trees shaded pleasant lawns, 
and there were many flowers. She looked 
in through an open door in the garden 
wall, and stood watching the sunshine upon 
the grass dancing with the waving of the 
tree branches, until an apple-cheeked woman 
in nurse’s dress, coming down the lane be- 
hind her, made her start by asking her if 
she wanted anything. 

‘Nothing, thank you,”’ said Miss Frank 
lyn, somewhat ashamed of being caught 
** The 
door was open, and the garden looked so 
pretty [ had to peep in. The flowers are 
beautiful.” 

I suppose they are,”’ said the apple- 


displaying such a childish curiosity. 


cheeked nurse, looking at the nearest flower- 
bed critically, as though the idea were new 


to her, “ But it’s awfully lonely. I sup 
pose you don't live anywhere near here 

ou couldn't very well: there’s only the 
big red hotel the other side of the golf 
course for anyone to live in.” 
That’s where [T am topping —the 


Gwalia Do you know it 


The nurse looked impressed. 
“T don't I wish I did. 
man who lives there 


I just know one 
a Captain Jaynes!” 
Norah felt herself growing pink, There 
seemed no hope of avoiding Tony Jaynes 
to-day wherever she went. : 
“Is he a friend of yours ?” she asked. 
“Of course I know Captain Jaynes,” 

“ Well, not exactly a friend. All the while 
poor Mrs. Jaynes has been here he has lived 
over there and come to see her every day 
when she was well enough, or to inquire 
after her if she wasn’t. It’s two years and 
more since they brought her here after her 
accident, and he hasn’t missed a day, so I 
can't help knowing him pretty well, Poor 
soul, she ha uffered! One can’t be so 
very sorry for her sake that she’s gone.” 
What do you mean ?” 
Norah’s voice 


own ears, and she found herself wondering 


‘Gone : 
sounded strange in her 
why the sunny garden looked suddenly a 
long way off Tony Jaynes was married, 
and his wife had lived here—suffering al 
the while ! Ifad he not once told her that 
the square white house had a look of home 
for him Chat must have been because 
she was there, and now -? 


‘She died this morning in his arms.” 


Che nurse explanation came dully to her 


through the dimn that had blurred all 
her senses, They sent for him late last 
night, and she seemed to rally, but it was 
just the last flicker. I am sorry for him, 


poor young man 
“It is very sad,” said Norah, and was 
urprised at the sound of her own voice. 
“Vou understand, of course, that I 
wouldn’t talk him over with anyone, but 
you are a friend of his,” 
“Oh, ve a very great friend of his 
Norah assured her calmly; but when she 
had wished the apple-cheeked nurse good- 
er way, she found that 


bye and gone on 
her knees were shaking under her, and she 
had to sit down and rest. Everything in life 
seemed suddenly to have turned round, 
presenting a different side to her view. 
Tony Jaynes had been no idler and dilet- 
tante: he had been the faithful lover 

the woman who had died to-day, content 
to let the world with its chances of fame 
and fortune slip past him, so that he might 
and once—het 


be with the wife he loved, 

cheeks burned at the thought she ha 
» knew 

fancied him a lover of her own. She kn 


} 
i 
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THE 


that it had been friendship upon 
nd « have been nothing more 

She burnt with blushes at the 

nce in het yhts and his, and her 
in! girlish as it was, died, 

1 and withered, in the flame of her 
empt. Something finer emerged 
ix-like from e flame a tender 
lv thoug! him, bowed under his 
nd yet ] ked and daunted by a 
petty slights that were all her 
She began to hurry homewards, re- 
g schen which the guests at 
la wert I enlightened as to 
pathet for remaining there. 

he ri t dinner and speak to them 


many tables bright 
She could not do 
and falter, 
hearers would guess 
something 
love of fai 
the admiral ; 
friend, he would 
hobbled out to the 
him 
both hands 


there on 
upon his 
with cel 


the eat 


mething I 


for (¢ aptain 


hotel to 
he st ere—that it wasn’t 
was a prole sional 


that ?’’ snapped thi 
and 


th a crimson face 


ashamed of your 
king down at the 


pite 


was moved 


PROFESSIONAL GUEST 


“And why did you call him that, young 
lady 
oh, it seemed so 
poor of him to stay on here and be pleasant 
to people instead of taking his proper place 
in the world. You see, I never knew until 
to-day about Mrs. 

** You mean, he never told you 


** Because—because 


Jaynes.” 
I thought 
you were such friends.”’ 

She gave him a grateful look 

“Did you? I thought so but he 
never told me. I think he must have been 


too, 


going to that last day when we quarrelled, 
only I interrupted.” 

‘You quarrelled ? Bless 

“ Yes, just after told 
hotel receipting his bills, 
that.” 
well; of 
the 
admiral 


my soul!” 
me about the 
I—I quarrelled 


you 


with him about 
* Well 
about 
The 
the direction of the 
* She's terribly 1 gather- 
Fony, of ce but | 
it’s been a martyrdom to them 


thought you 
there al- 
head in 
white 


course, I 


knew poo! soul over 


ready.”’ jerked his 
house. 


not 


square 
suffered 
from know 


young yurse 


the doctor 


both this last two  vears and goodness 
knows how much longer it is going to last.’”’ 

It is over. Che tears had risen to 
Norah’s eves “IT met one of the nurses 


and she told 
night and his 


from the Home this 


me that he 


afternoon 
was sent for in the 


1 his arms.” 


wife—died this morning—i 


* Died in his arms rhis morning His 


wile The admiral sat up so suddenly 
that he shook the seat, then he saw that 
the girl beside him was crying—the hope- 
less, soundless tears of the sick at heart 


and his red old gouty hand reached out 
and took 
‘So she died this morning : 
Poor little girl! He hi 
left Sir Walter and littl 
the situat 


admiral gave a 


her brown one. 

Tonvy’s wife 
turned tail and 
Freeth and his lot 
all.” The 
chuckle, oddly at variance 


* He'll 


isnt 


masters ot altel 


with his tone of a moment before. 


be coming back here for his things, any- 
how I must leave word that 1 want to see 
him before he goes north Cheir place is 
up north. It’s mortgaged to the last blade 
of grass to keep her in luxury here at the 
ITS! home till I suppose she will be 
buried there. What shall I say to him from 
uz?” 
Norah looked up tri ling with het 
teal 
Fell him that it w all my fault that 








people were so nasty to him—TI told Mr, 
Freeth about the receipted bills—and that 
I am so sorry, and so ashamed. And make 
the people here see that his reason for stay- 
ing here was altogether fine.” 

“‘T’ll make them see that all right,’’ said 
the admiral. ‘‘ Give me time.” 

The evening dragged for Norah Frank- 
lyn. She was so afraid that Jaynes would 
come back, and that she must meet him 
before the curious eyes ol the hotel visitors 
Her honour would not let her stand aloof 
from him; her pity for him and for herselt 
would hardly let her speak. She was thank 
be 


dummy, looked round at her from the bridge 


ful when at last her aunt, happening t 


table, and noticing her flushed cheeks and 
over-brilliant eyes, suggested that she should 
go upstairs. She went gladly, and, locking het 
door, threw herself down upon her bed and 
let the bitterness of her heart reveal itsell 
fully. She seemed in her own eyes so poor, 
so shabby, and Tony Jaynes must know 
all her meanness: the admiral would tell 
him, Well, she wished him to know, but it 
was bitter; she felt naked and ashamed 
and more than all forlorn. While she lay 
a knock came at her door, and she stood up 
trembling, looked at herself in the long 


glass, and saw the blue ninon of her dre 

all crumpled, her bright hair dishevelled 
ind hanging so low that it touched het 
neck, She had never looked more femi 
nine and appealing, less self-assured, and 
he door to find the ad 


when she opened t 
he thought so too, and a 


miral on the mat, 
vague flicker of long-dead emotion reminded 
him of what it had been once to be young 
ind in love. He raised a warning finger. 

““He’s here! 

‘Captain Jaynes ? 

“Yes, he’s in my sitting-room. Came 
back while we were at dinner and packed 
his bag. Going north by the mail Ile 
wants to see you 

To see me ? Hlave you told him ? ” 


Yes, he understands perfectly—every 


thing but he wat peak to you before 


She looked down at her crumpled dr 
and put a hand to her hair 

‘ But I am not 

“Quite tidy enougl aid the admura 


and his eyes began to twinkle Do you 
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know that he has only ten minutes before 
he must leave ?’’ He had put her un- 
resisting arm through his, and was leading 
her along the red-carpeted corridor towards 


his suite. ‘‘ I dare say all this is quite ir- 


regular, but I'll be your chaperon and 
responsible to your aunt. 
“ What can he wish to see me for ?’ 
How could I say?” The old man 
paused, his hand on the door of his sitting- 
room. “I’m going to let you see him 
alone,’’ he said * You see, there have been 
one or two misunderstandings. For one 
thing, the poor lady who died this morning 
was not his wife.’’ 
She turned a white face towards him 
Not his wife 
‘No,” said the admiral his mother 
Phen he opened the door. 


se 
Jaynes seemed to be waiting for her just 
inside, and omehow he took both her 
hands, 
I—I have been such a fool,’’ said Norah. 


She was out of breath and, besides, there 


eemed nothing else to say. Then his wan 
face suddenly aroused her pity. ‘ [ am so 
orry—so_ ver very Sorry Did the ad 


mural tell 
Jaynes looked down at her, and the blu 
light in his eyes was very sweet 
The admiral has told me everything— 
things he knows and things he only thinks.” 
Ifer eyes questioned him, “ The admiral 
thinks you would not be angry if I told you 
that I have loved you ever since the first 
day I saw you |'m a poor man, dear, and 
I don’t suppose I shall ever be rich ; but I 
could make |1—for you. May I come 
back, then, and ask you to be my wife?” 
She shook her head, and the grip o 
Jaynes’s hand upon hers growing suddenly 
lack, she clung to him. 
I must not come back to you—to ask 
No aid Miss Franklyn decisively, 
trembling because she had realised why the 
admiral had thought her quite tidy enough 
for this interview. I should be much hap- 
pier if you asked me now. 
But he never did. Before she had finished 


, : is of the 
speaking she found herself in the arm ol 


proles ional guest, 
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Curiosities of London City Churches 
By 
< 7 
P, H. DI rc HFIELD, M.A., F.S.A. The Vane, Bow Church. 
(With I 1. H. Blak 
T is not all ] the closing of museums as__ In the halls of the City companies are stored 
eco! f Londoners will turn priceless relics of the past, pictures, plate, 
v te} City-wards, and and curios of all kinds. 
investigate t tre res and curiosi If you know where to find them, you can 
h lie, oft nheeded and unnoticed, discover old houses that still bear the impress 
nes of modern Londor of the great men who once inhabited them. 


Signs inscriptions, 


ih 





quaint sculptures, 
even the names of 
streets, all conjure up 
past; but the 
greatest stores of the 
memorials of Old 
London are to be 
ound in the churches, 
which are open to all 
ul which bear wit- 
ness to the piety and 
irtist taste ot oul 
refathers during a 
period of nearly nine 
hundred years 
Che architectural 
tudent finds in these 
| buildings alone won- 
drou examples — of 
every period of Nor- 
man and Gothic art 
The Crypt, Bow Church Phe Great Fire of 
( ‘ relic of Old London). 1066 destroyed many ; 

















modern iconoclasm, whose aim is utility, has 
doomed several to destruction ; 


; but quite 
sufficient remain to illustrate every style 
of architectural development from the Early 
Norman to the triumph of the skill of Si 
Christopher Wren. 

However, I do not intend in this article 
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besides these there is the noble Abbey of 
Westminster, part of which, the Chapel of 
the Pyx and the Undercroft, date back to 
the time of Edward the Confessor, with the 
magnificent Chapel of Henry VII. that ranks 
with King’s College ( hapel, Cambridge and 
St. George's ( hapel Windsor, as the three 

great masterpieces of 











Perpendicular work in 
England. We have also 
the Temple Church, 
Southwark Cathedral 
formerly the Church 
of the Priory of St. 
Mary Overie), and the 
( hapel of St. ohn 
lsaptist in the Tower. 

It will be impossible 
to visit all these in 
this brief pilgrimage, 
far more to inspect 
the numerous Wren 
churches that stud the 
City. Sometimes unex- 
pected discoveries are 
made, and it is not 
generally known that 
quite recently in the 
crypt of St. Paul's 
Cathedral some portion 
of the walls of Old St. 
Paul's has been found, 
a fact which recalls 
many pleasing asso- 
ciations of that noble 
church which domin- 
ated the City in olden 
days, which endured 
many vicissitudes, and 
finally fell a victim to 
the ‘Great Fire and 
made way for the pre- 
sent domed church of 
Sir Christopher Wren, 








Interior of St. Katherine Cree. 


to write about archite ture, though the sub- 
ject especially appeals to me, but rather to 
point out the curious contents of the 
churches—the books, the memorials of the 
great men who once wor shipped therein, the 
quaint stories connected with these shrines, 
and the treasures of art that they contain 
‘here are nine pre-Reformation parish 


churches which « scaped the Great Fire, and 


an enduring monument 
of his genius. 

First we will wend 
our way to Bow Church in Cheapside, the 
crypt of which is older than any other 
church in London. Its vane (of which an 
illustration is given) is in the form of 4 
dragon with expanded wings, alluding to 
the supporter of the arms of the Corpora- 
tion of London This dragon has not 
escaped the attention of humorists. A 
dialogue between this dragon and the 
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Books used by Archbishop Laud at St. Katherine Cree. 
] 
rch are later than visit—the most perfect and curious relic of 
ltar rails and the Old London It is Norman work of the 
y nd there the eleventh century, with cylindrical columns 
\r 1 sit and square capitals, and its extent reveals 
t : from that of the the grandeur of the ancient church destroyed 
St. Mar Arcub or St. Mary of by the Great Fire Milton’s name is in the 
Al t e Bow » named from Baptismal Register, and there is a memorial 
> remarkal crvpt which we will now of his on the west wall, brought from All 


Hallows, Bread Street. 

One of the most 
interesting churches 
is that of St. Bar- 
tholomew -the -Great, 
Smithfield. It con- 
sists now of only the 





ti Naas ab Rar weeye estes ste choir and eastern por- 
tion of the original 
foundation, erected by 
Rahere as an Au- 
gustinian priory” in 
the time of Henry I. 
Rahere has been 
styled a jester of the 
Court. This is quite 
wrong. A cleric, and 
a prebendary of St. 
Paul’s, a friend of the 
Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and of the 
eam 2 of London, 
munion Ra at St. Olave’s, at which Pepys must have knelt, though Stow calls him 

now used for Choir Stalls, a “ pleasant - witted 
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gentleman, could Another fine church 


iA 


never have been a pro is that of Great St 


fessional jester. The ILelen in Bishopsgate, 
ee ee ia oo which survived the 
neg ae Se eiaek Fire. It was a con- 
ventual church, the 


minster of St. Helen’s 
nunnery. You will see 


that it is a double ’ 
church ; the north side 


story and the tower 
were erected in the fif- 
teenth century. rhe 
oriel window on the 
south was built by 
Prior Bolton, and it 
bears his rebus, a bolt 


was used by the nuns, 
while the south was 





the parish church, 
originally divided from 


or arrow piercing a tun 
or barrel. The visitor 

















will notice especially the former by a screen CI 
the fine tomb of the and an arcade of six 
founder, erected in the arches. On account of 
fifteenth century; the the large number of Deo 
monument of Sir Walte1 monuments of great tower 
Mildmay, Queen [liza- men, it has been called fifteen 
beth’s Chancellor; La the Westminster of the money 
Sueur’s statue of James City. The architecture by Si 
Rivers, holding a book presents some interest- hard-t 
and an hour - glas ing problems, and we years | 
Captain John Millet find some Early Eng- sea, | 
mariner, 1060 with lish work of the thir- parish 
some quaint verses; a teenth century, also morial 
knight in armour, Siu the fourteenth century In I 
Robert Chamberlayne, Monument erected by Pepys to his outh transept and Churel 
a great traveller (1575), Wile in St. Olave's. Lady Chapel, with its so nat 
and Robert Roycroft ol stone altar m- mornis 
printer of the polyglot Bible. If you ar cribed with its five crosses, and the Was se 
able to visit the church on Good Frida greater part of the arcad and all the A li 
you may see widows picking up sixpenc: windows Perpendicular, On the — south Kathe 
from a tombstone, according to the term is a fine Renaissance doorway probably a corrt 
of an old bequest. designed by Inigo Jones, inseribed ‘ Laus : isacu 
and G 
to hay 
Inigo 
on the 
The pr 
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vhich Stow calls Bel- 
zetter Lane, the abode 
of the bell-founders, 
we come to Mark 





Lane, formerly Mart 
Lane, because it was 
the principal  corn- 
market, or mart, 
thence to Ilart Street, 
and there find the 
Church of St. Olave, 
| : - erected about the 
a + Basi Shen ; middle of the fil- 


teenth century. It is 











Chest under Altar in the Temple Church, containing Deeds of 


closely associated with 
James L.,, giving the Temple to Lawyers, etc. 


Pepys, the diarist. He 
used to attend this 





Deo St. H Rep 1633," and the church sitting in a small gallery (now re- 
is sevent th century work Phe moved) on the south side reserved for the 
th centut rk was executed with Navy Board His comments on the sermons 

ney bequeathed to the convent 
Sir John C1 whose house 
rd-by wa t ing until, a few 
go, 1 moved to Chel 
Shakespear nee lived in the 
rish, and he a modern me- 
Leadenh Street we find the 


I f St. Andrew Undershaft, 
med b n May Day 


y or may-pole 

set up befor 1 suuth door. 

A little fart n we find St. 
Katherine Cre I Cree Church,” 
ruption of Christ Church. It 
irlous mixt f Renaissance 

nd Gothic det tradition seems 
ve er buting it to 

] nes | munit 1 125 

e site of an earlier building. 

| ) tf interest are 
itherine-w l east window, 


rms Of ti Cit Companies in 
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\ I Street 
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were severe. ‘‘ A sorry, silly sermon,” ‘‘ A 
stranger preached like a fool,” he wrote; 
but often he slept. An illustration is given 
of the monument he erected to his wife, and 
there isa modern memorial of himself. You 
will notice the numerous other monuments, 
admire the Grinling Gibbons’s carving of the 


this ramble. We must on no account miss 
the famous Temple Church, built by the 
Knights Templar when they migrated here 
from Holborn in 1185. They liked to build 
round churches after the model of the Holy 
Sepulchre Church in Jerusalem, and erected 
this one when the style of architecture was 

changing from the se- 




















vere Norman to the 
graceful Early English, 
Notice the slender 
columns and the insu- 
lated shafts of Purbeck 
marble, and the beau- 
tiful Early English later 
church added in 1240 
The date of the porch 
IS) 1195. The tombs 
of knights and warriors 
on the floor are in- 
teresting, but few are 
or:ginal, and no one 
knows who they repre- 
sent. Wat Tyler's 
rebels did much damage 
here, tearing away 
many brass memorials 
and doing much othet 
damage. 

There are some 
monuments of great 
men in the trfornum 
and amongst them are 
those of Richard 
Ilooker, the  iamous 
divine, author of the 

Ecclesiastical Polity,” 
and John Selden, the 
illustrious lawyer. The 
whole of the precincts 
of the Temple abound 
with interest, and recall 
many famous men— 
Charles Lamb Dr. 








! 
Johnson, Boswell, 


Tombs of Knights in the Temple Church, Oliver Goldsmith 


pulpit, sword-rests, and in the vestry a large 


number of prints and objects connected with 
the parish. You must see the disused 
churchyard which Dickens called ‘ the 
churchyard of St. Ghastly Grim.” * 

My space is nearly exhausted, and I must 
conduct you to one or two other churches in 


* Cf. “ The Uncor ‘ il Travell 


Thackeray, and hosts 
of others who have lived and worked within 
their classic shad 

Phere is a darksome cell in the north-west 


corner of the thirteenth century building. 


It is said to have been a penitential cell 
wherein the poor Templars underwent severe 


} fey os, 
penalties and endured harsh suffering 


> jat 
Hlowever, some authorities consider tl 


it \\ \ tching chi mober, 


Wild «l Wal lJ 


where a 
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when the new church was 
built it was placed in its 

present position, 
Not only are there me- 
St ) morials of old worthies in 
\\ ] a our churches. lt was a 
ch, happy thought of the 
b 15 41 great artist Watts, that 
( the brave deeds of the 
é Great humble poor in modern 
bit \ times should receive per- 
k h petual recognition. Hence, 
i It in the churchyard of St. 
i pic- Botolph’s, Aldersgate, a 
f Fleet series of medallions was 
S rt irch placed recording these 
I i hich heroes. An illustration is 
new, given commemorating the 
é in brave death of Mary 
gst Kogers, stewardess of the 
| k \ th ship Stella, who, in 1899, 
has yielded up her life and 
low was drowned in the sink- 
) il ing ship. rhis church- 
vard is known as the Post- 

pl man’s Park 

rch We have only been able 
ot to examine a few of these 
1Zab City churches in our pre- 
sent pilgrimage, but 
{ It 1 y i R enough, perhaps, to show 
ining reli the old —— that London has no lack 
( | formerlh Statue of Queen Elizabeth at of substitutes for museums, 
| , St, Dunstan’s-in-the-West, and that the closing of 
in 158 ite the latter may help to 
+ troyed in t Great Fire, but thi remove the reproach that Londoners know 
fter the lapse of a little of their City, and the experience that 
» St. Dunstan’s, and what one can see any day is never seen at all. 
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One of the Medallions commemorating Brave Deeds in the ‘* Postman’s Park.” 
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“ROR OUR POOR FRANCE” 


A Story of War-Time Paris 


By 


MARY FERGUSON 


ELLA 


7 HAT is the matter, 
rather impatient 


little one ?’ 

The tone was 

than 

words showed such an unexpected interest 

that Yolande Dulys dried her eyes in sheet 
astonishment. 


sympathetic, though the 


Monsieur Georges!’’ she murmured, 
at his 


France 


condescension, For in 
little Yolande, 


bewildered 


Republican who 


lived with her sempstress mother on the 
sixth floor of an old mansion in the Iau 
bourg St. Germain, had never once had a 
word addressed to her by the widow lady 


and her son who owned the house ane 


lived in the handsome flat on the first 
floor 
Yet even this great good fortune could 
not comfort little Yolande for more than 
a few seconds, and soon her tears were 
flowing again. 
It is silly to cry like that. What is it 


all about 
turning to 


” asked the tall boy imperiously, 
child 
of irritable incomprehension, yet lingering 


with a gesture 


leave the 
with a shrug of the shoulders to catch hei 
reply 

I am weeping for our 
sobbed the little girl 

* For Irance 
his whole face 
rhen, 


walked quickly downstair 


poor France,” 


Monsieur 
blank aston 


repeat d 
Georges, full of 


ishment without another word, he 
leaving the child 
to continue het room under 
the roof 


lor her 


Way to the tiny 


where her mother wa waiting 


linagine, petite mére, I have spoken to 


Monsieur Georges Is it not a great occa 
ion for me ] alwa mile at him, and 
ay © Bon jour,’ but he has never seemed 
oO see me before 
Qh, Yolande! ighed Madame Duly 

Ile must have thought vou a little street 
rirl 1 shall never be reconciled to your 
roing about alone 

Yolande’s face fe She could never 


objection to her 


going into the streets alone. It was neces- 
ary she should buy the simple requirements 
of their little household, did it 
matter ? But to Madame Dulys it was 
the hardest part of her loss of fortune and 


position, for in 


and what 


France no girl, and few 


boys, of the educated classes are allowed 
in the streets without an escort 

* Don't worrv, Madame Dulys,” said a 
gruff voice at the door. Little Made- 


moiselle Yolande is watched over by le bon 
Dieu Himselt You do not need 

You don't understand, Monsieur Pierre,” 
half 


face 


to fear 
repli d the mother resentful of the re- 
But het 
saw the great bundle 
dirty-faced 


mark. lightened when she 
of kindling wood the 
rough man held in his leather 
apron, 

‘T was chopping up some cases I bought 
apologetically, as he care- 
burden in a cupboard 
by the fireplace And it’s 
uch a lot of kindling I shall never use it.” 

It’s wonderful what a lot of things you 
have like that, Monsieur Pierre!’ cried 
Yolande gaily Iler tears had already been 
so as not to depress het mother. 


( heap,” he sail 


fully deposited hi 


] 
Opn at made 


wiped away 


You are not a very clever housekeeper, 


teasingly, seizing 


vou know,” she went on 
his hand and pressing 1t eratefully. ‘‘ Not 
half so good as you are a_ boot mender 


see how I can skip about in these you 


Just 


mended for me yesterday 
‘Say cobbler, mademoiselle, and you 
yerre 


would be nearer the mark,” grumbled 1 
he stumbled 


in his gruff, uncouth voice as 
out of the room 
Once more seated at his bench 1m the 


adjoming room, he held out his horny work- 
stained hand and looked at it earnestly. 


(ds 

“Her little white fingers shook hand 
with that,’ he muttered, while the wrinkles 
worked strangely. I'd 


of his grubby face ‘if 
give them more than an armful ol er ‘ 
; sod bless 
1 had it, my little ladies—God bl 


two 


them 
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Meanwhile, Monsicur Georges had com- 
ted the business on which he was bent 
n he met Yolande, and returned home 
) nch wi I mother, Madame de la 
fraine. 
He _ kiss¢ he hand ceremoniously, as 
befo1 itting down to table, but 
thought evidently far away. 
I he l fellows are volunteering 
immediate ervice mother,” he said 
men like myself who 
ne reasol r another are in the reserve.”’ 
Madame d Frain clear-cut elderly 
vert re she answered: 
What « that mean, Georges ? Not 
f w their example, I 
Well, 1 ther In some way I 
I sl Of course, I know that 
nicallv as t nly son of a widow I 
exempt t the last extremity. 
don't ¥ think that law was really 
ed to! different case from ours ? 
supports his mother 
Ww rl y , tance ° 
\ d t think so. The men who 
the | | have made that pro- 
if the nt it Is money every 
g, Georg You are the only thing 
ve ll ii ] vill never consent to 
{ \ t | ides, they do not 
m Look—thousands of 
1 been sent home bi 
the iform or gun for 
j P 1 it of your mind, 
Perhay re right, mother,” mur- 
Geor issed on to the next 
> i eves he aw, not 
t t vhich he mechanically 
big dark blue eye 
ing in t for our poor France 
Har the little girl who 
il ? he asked after a 
eX] 1 ught in his mind 
ik Ll silence which fell 
i N rephed Madame in 


i\ we are very 
rhey are ex 


] 
t 


ived It wou 


re otherwisc 


POOR FRANCE” 


deal to be said for the Engiish way of living 
in separate houses.” 


But how ridiculous! Who would live 
on the top floor but poor people?” ex- 
claimed Madame in frank wonder. ‘‘ Who 
is this child of whom you speak ? ” 

‘Oh, just a small girl I noticed on the 
staircase this morning,” replied Georges 
carelessly. ‘‘ I fancy I’ve seen her before, 


, 


so I expect she lives upstairs.’ 


‘1 haven't the slightest idea,”’ remarked 


Madame. ‘“‘ They pay their rent to the 
agent, and he is the only one who knows 
anything about them. I expect they are 


comfortable. 


pretty 


change. 


He 


says they rarely 


view as 
usual, and thought little more of the tenants 


Georges accepted his mother’s 


on the upper storeys. Yet every day as 
he walked through the streets, meeting 


oldiers laden with kit, or stepping quickly 


aside to avoid a lumbering military van 
dashing forward regardless of traffic or 
foot-passengers, most of all when he read 


the placards and knew that the fair hope 
of driving the from the soil of 
france was destined to be frustrated again 
and 


invade! 


there 
rose before him the dark blue eyes swimming 
in tears “ for poo! 


se 
They're not only recon- 


that’s a bomb dropped, or I’m 
a Dutchman ! 


again and yet again—always 


oul France.’ 


“ Hallo—look ! 


noitring ; 


\ fat pastry-cook seized Monsieur Georges 


by the arm as he and the two men 
tood gazing upward in the clear light of an 
early the pro- 
gress of the cigar-shaped, fairy-like streak 
of light which was rapidly coming in their 
direction, 

Puffs of light all r 


deafening explosions, 


spoke 


summer evening, watching 


und it, followed by 
showed that the anti- 


aircraft guns were getting its range, but 
still it went on calmly It seemed almost 
as if the creature knew itself too high and 


wonderful for these earth-powers to have 
dominion over it 
Ilere, ] say, it’s coming right our way 
Come down into my cellar, monsieur. That 
one means muschiel 
Still with their heads in the air, the two 
1 walked towards the shop The street 


Wal crowded but no one 


eemed to think 
of taking shelt 


s \fter all, what shelter 








was there from that acrial monster which 
dropped its bombs just when and where 
the fancy seized it ? 

A sickening crash 
seemed to rock, and then Georges de la 


house and pavement 


Fraine knew no more. 

He awoke to life again to find himselt 
lying in a bare room with whitewashed walls, 
in which several people were moving quietly 
about ; and some—no doubt they were lying 
down too, for he could not see them—who 
were groaning In pain, and others uttering 
weak little sounds which irritated him. 

He felt amazingly tired and stupid. His 
brain, still stunned though consciousness 
had returned, seemed 
decision, even that of lifting his hand and 
pushing back a piece of hair which was 
stuck to his forehead and felt like a ton 
weight. 


incapable of any 


You, monsieur, will soon be all right,’ 
Have 
No bones are broken, I'm 


said a gentle voice beside him. 
you any pain ? 
glad to say.’’ 
“No, ’venopain. What’sitall about 
stammered Georges, amazed to find himself 
—each word was such a tre 
mendous effort. “It’s awfully 


able to speak 
good of 
you, sister,’ he added as she began to sponge 
his face and hands with soft warm water. 

Can’t I do that for myself? There may 
be others more hurt 

The groaning was growing less, voices 
came more distinctly to his ears, and on 
every side he heard congratulations on a 
narrow escape. 

“Was it . . .” he asked, collecting hi 
thoughts with a struggle, “ 

“Yes; didn’t you know ?” replied the 
Sister of Mercy. ‘“ Fortunately, it did littl 
damage—to human life, at least, for it fell 
in the little square but everybody neat 


was it a bomb ? 


was stunned, and a good many have slight 
flesh wounds.”’ 

Were there any serious ones * asked 
Georges, sitting up and taking the towel 
“Has everybody been as fortu 
nate as I?” 


from her. 


Helas ! No. God alone knows, if 
even He does indeed know, why these mur 
derous bombs alway kill children. One 
little girl is badly hurt We are not sure 
vet how badly, but her arm . . . I car 
not tell you. To me it seemed it nila 
have to go,” 

\ little girl { dad Ge f 
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frightened, half-furious look in his dark 
eyes. ‘A little girl ? Can I see her?” 

** Do you know her, monsieur ? 
littie thing 
pathetic ? She came to during the exam- 


A sweet 
Imagine, was it not too 


ination, and cried out with the pain. Then 
being a trouble, and 
begged us not to let her mother know that 
s=he was hurt. Poor, poor little maid!” 

** Has anybody been sent to her mother ?” 
‘“* Have you found 


she apologised for 


asked Georges abruptly. 
out her name ? 

“Tam just going back now to arrange 
who shall break the bad news, for of course 
the poor mite cannot go home as she 


imagines. We only gave in to pacify her 


being attended to.’ 
sister,” said 


while her arm wa 
“I’m coming with you, 
Georges in a quietly determined voice. “I 
I! simply must see this child. Can 

vou arrange it for me?” 
replied Sister Eulalie 
Che rules are very strict.” 


“1 don’t know, 
doubtfully. 
Then she caught sight of Georges’ expression 


f pain and horror, and added quickly: 
‘Come with me. 1 will manage it.” 
Still half confused, Georges stumbled 
along interminable white corridors, past 
crowds of scurrying young students and 
nurses, until they reached a half-glass door, 
where, at a sign from Sister Eulalie, he 
remained standing while she passed within. 
The doctors have left her and she has 
just come to she said, coming back a 
few minutes later 
And her arm 
‘She begged them so hard to cure it that 
though they all say 


ejaculated Georges. 


they are going to try, 
it would be better to amputate at once. 


They must not do that,” muttered 


George 
No; so she keeps saying. She insists 
most piteously that it would gneve her 
Do 


mother if her arm were taken away. 
you know the child, monsieur ?’ 

‘Can I see her ’ asked Georges, avoid- 
ing the question 

Still looking doubtful, but carried away 
by the burning desire in his haggard eyes, 
Sister Eulalie opened the door again and 
beckoned him to entet 

There, half-way up the ward, lay the 


little face he had been expecting t0 5© 
From the first moment he had felt sure 1 
as Yolande who was hurt, yet when he 

] feature 
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the eye 
staggered 
centre of the 


vith the blue-veined lids hiding 
had so haunted 


back against the 


him, le 
table in the 
You are hurt than think,”’ 
said Sister Eulalie with an impatient shake 


more you 
of her white-capped head. 


But Georges put her aside as if he had 
not seen her, and walked to the bed. 
It is Monsieur Ge 


Yolande weakly, her 


rges, exclaimed 
face flushing and 
Hlow 
come! 1 so 


Will vou 


Monsieur Georges 


tiny 
the blue eyes sparkling with delight. 


kind—how lovely of you to 


wanted somebody from home. 


explain to my mother 
I’m going to take you home,’ said 


quietly ae 
yourself 


shall tell youl 


(,eorges 
mother 


' Can you whispered the child rhey 


sture of her uninjured 


who were looking 


iy ’—witha vague ge 
hand towards the nurses 


on aghast at this unprofessional behaviour 


‘they say I must stop here, and they 
are going to tell mothe But vou could 
tell her bette make her sure that I shall 


be quite well to-morrow or next day Will 


ul, Monsieur Georges ? 
I will do 


kneeling down by 


like,’ 


the bedside and 


anything you rephed 


Geo! Ecs, 


troking the little hand which lay on the 
rough coverlet. ‘“‘ But I’m going to see 
if I can get you home You would be 


better there.’ 


Oh, ves, Monsieur Georges whispered 


the child, her small fingers 


If only I could ! 


The doctors were inclined to be angry at 


tightening on hi 


liscovered that George 


first, but when they « 
de la Fraine was anxious to put his mother’ 


flat at the dispo il of the little patient, to 


have unlimited nurses and doctors to look 
ifter her, and the best ambulance that 
could be devised to move her, they agreed 
that it might be for the child’s good 
Leaving Sister Eulalie to make all arrange 
ments, he hurried home, an expression of 


boyish 
nobility 


et determination still making his 


features rigid, yet adding a and 
manliness they had never borne 

““ Mother,’’ he said, as oon as 
de la 


him return safely 


before 

Madame 
transports of joy at 
ubsided * Darling 


Fraine’s 


sceclng 


had 


little mother, Fate has been very good to 
ul But others Mothet that child 
upstairs—the brute have wounded het 


aps maimed het 
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Ili yvorre broke and he turned away for 
a second, 


| have 


Mother, we must nur 


arranged for her to come here 
”t Must. Do 


tortures for us, 


e her— 


you see, she sutfers all these 
for you and me 

\ child from our house injured ? ” 
Madame 


sentiment of her 


cried 
feudal 


ancestors responding to 


indignantly, all the old 


the thought of attack upon one in any 
sense dependent upon her. ‘“ How right 
vou are, George But you always think 


of the proper thing to do I will see about 


once.” 
“ What 


thought 


the guest-room being prepared at 
‘Oh, mothe 
a wonderful 


gasped the boy. 
woman you are! |] 
you might be angry.” 

Madame de la 


she rocked her big son 


Fraine laughed gently as 
backward and for- 
ward by his shoulders. 


Oh, the 


gencration!” she 


“Why 


tirred by tiis tragedy ? 


youngel 


whispered teasingly. should yours 
be the only soul 
Ilave | 


inwardly 
since I felt the 


not sat here, outwardly calm but 
ounding the depths of hell, ever 
shock of the explosion and 
most likely in the neighbour- 
hours like these make one 


foolish 


knew you were 
hood My son 
sce life with new eye Go, great, 


noble boy and fetch the little one as 
quickly as pos ible 

time, but to 
hours 


form Was 


It was really a very short 


Georges’ seemed 


impatient heart it 


before the unconscious little 


comfortably installed in the large airy 
two of Sister Eulalie’s 


guest-room with 


trusted assistants as her nurses. The 
blue 


opened again, and at once sought 
| 


most 
eyes soon 


* Mon- 


moving ovel the great 


eur George 

My mother,’’ whispered the colourless 
little lips, parting in som thing lke the ola 
cay smile 

I'm ‘1 o fetch her,” whispered 


As he ran up the five flights of stairs, 1t 
extraordinary that in all his 


t 


truck him 
» secon 

life he had never explored beyond the seco 

| his mother occasionally 


floor where he and I 

lunched and dined It was with feelings ol 
dismay that he passed from floor to floor, 
noticing how each one was shabbier and less 


and when, altel the 
] 


cared-for than the last 


fitth ts dull brown paint on 


with it 


dingy appearance, hi 


floor 
goet 


found that the drugs 
pp steep, pare 


ceased, and he had to climb 


) 
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‘ 


there 


(| to his face 


f this, however 


ited the strangest 


man with a dirty 


leather apron ol 
rner of which he 
stifle his sob 
Dulys’ door : 

tell me 

nd you ask for 
d the man in a 
anything good 


little angel been 


saul Geo 


rt but he will 


nd embarrassment 


two leathery palm 


monsieur, go and 
i half-fainting 
ind hunger pet 
Iped her to her 
h the little one 
that she had 

the concierge 
ried off, terribly 
Are you sure she 


d Georges ** She 


will soon be well 





vhile Georg 
Madame Dulys 
bed She seemed 


ll! til C,eoree 


madame ? 

Shi it ip) d 
1 belles | 

iV it nm the 

1 er, but had 

Pierre Where 
ind clearl 

full { pity for 
e pale, ema 

i whi he hae 

ttle daughtei 
bonny \ 


cared-for appearance, and his manner grew 


more and more deferential as he begged 


her to accompany him to the first floor 
and to accept his mother’s hospitality so 
as to be near Yolande day and night. 
Pierre watched them disappear down the 
tairs with a queer, twisted grin on his face. 
rhere they go, old Pierre,”’ he muttered 
You and your wood-chopping 
needed ° ° ° And al good 
added in 


to himself 
are no longe 
job too, you selfish old fool!” he 
a snappy undertone, then tried to whistle a 
fay tune 

Yet when he had settled down on the 
low stool in the room which served him as 
bedroom, workroom, and dining-room in 
one, he sat still with his hard, restless hands 
unfamiliar idleness on his bony 
Perhaps he sat for a long time, 


lying in 
knees 
though it only seemed a few minutes. 
Then the door burst open and Monsieur 
Georges appeared again, flushed, excited. 
I’ve tried half a dozen doors, Pierre ! 
he cried * But I’ve got you at last. Come 
on down She can't be happy without see- 
ing you And the sisters say she really 
must be soothed and made to sleep.” 
Me ? Come 


Pierre in his cracked old voice, rubbing his 


downstairs ? whispered 


black hands up and down his apron 


replied Georges, taking 


Yes, cpu k ib 
him by the arm Come along, you old 
brick. Yolande has been telling me how 
she loves you.” 

She loves me!” echoed the poor old 
man hen, without even stopping to blow 
out his candle, he turned and ran in an odd, 
hopping fashion to the door 

Georges followed, his boyish face dark 
with thought and self-reproach as his eyes 
took in the details of the poor attic, 

Just before they reached the first floor 
he put a detaining hand on the old man’s 
houlde 

I sav, just one word We will settle 


details early to-morrow morning before I 
vO You must look after them for me, 
Pierre I can trust you, | feel You see, 
I'm off in the morning to volunteer. And 


front the better 


the sooner I can get to th 


| hall be pleased 


You Monsieur Georges ?”’ — gasped 
Pierre But madame ae 

Madame think a | do,” replied 
Georges simply. “| must do what | can 


for our poor France 
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‘* The seaside is best for children and 
for those up to early adult life.’’ 
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HOLIDAYS IN REASON 


Best Ways of Spending a War-Time Holiday 


By A PHYSICIAN 


be more im- for children 


ummer holiday will 
this year than 


in the life of the pre- 


nt i neces 


SaTY 


authority, the seaside is best 
and for those of all ages up to early adult 
life ; health 


between the ages of eighteen or twenty and 


for people of ordinary good 


t generat We are most of us working 
r very | DI ure and suffering from forty or forty-five the sea and the mountains 
inevitable anxieties of the war Phe are equally beneficial. 
the ner nd the heart are being 


nless they are given a 


A Careful Choice Necessary 


With people of middle age and upwards 


st of the proper kind they may, in many 
es, sink under the strain \ person may the case is different, and they have to be 
be ill; | think that as economy very careful in their choice of a_ holiday 
essential | n very well do without ground. Middle-aged people, or at least 
wl the war lasts But this may the vast majority of them, cannot take 
to bea taken kind of economy the strenuous exercise in which they may 
the ne rest and change are ne have delighted when they were younger ; 
result y be real and prolonged they cannot climb hills, or take long and 
the most expensive of all luxuries. fatiguing walks, or cycle over hilly ground, 
A few wor t best form of holiday without risk of the most serious consequences. 
people of different ages and circumstances It is holiday makers of this age who so often 
therefore, br eful and timely come back really injured, perhaps for life, 
It has beet d that half the people who — in one or another of the vital parts. Prob- 
dav to re perate come back more ably the best holiday ground for this class 
od mind than they were _ is fairly level inland country. But country 
lore going av rhis is, perhaps, only of this kind is apt to produce weariness in 
tly true, for even when the results are some by reason of its monotony in that 
nediate beneficial they show them case the best substitute is a balmy but not 
elves later on in increased health. On the too sedative seaside resort 

her hand, it b nd doubt that very few [It is not city people alone who need a 
ple understand how to get the greatest holiday. The country may be a healthy 
fit from thx place, but life is likely to be much the same 
from day to dav, and a change is really 
How to Get the Best Results necessary to stimulate the mind and the 

rhe first quest to be solved is where to bodily tunctions 
in order to obtain the best results Chere For country dwellers the best form of 
re great differences among people in their holiday, as a rule, is a visit to some large 
tibility to matic influences. Some city where the bustle and fullness of life, the 
it the balmy, drowsy theatres and other amusements, will quickly 
hay journemouth is sooth- sweep away the cobwebs Suppose a resi- 
pleasant, while others it depresses dent in the country has a month’s holiday, 
i state of extreme and painful lassitude. the ideal way to spend it from the health 
rsely the bi Kast Coast air may point of view ts first to go for a fortnight to 
ble the vitalit { me holiday makers a citv and then, if his home is inland, to 
ritat nerves and lowers the pend the remaining fortnight at the sea- 
I difference ol ide, or, if his home is at the seaside, to 
lee nto accouns pend these two weeks at ome inland 

ess, Roughly resort 

i high medical Let take son pes of people 
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and see how they can gain most advantage 
to their health from the holiday. 

A young man (or woman) who leads a 
sedentary life, working in an office or other 
place of business, may go cither to a moun- 
tainous country or to the seaside with equal 
Unless he has had daily vigor- 
ous exercise for time previous he 
should not all at once venture on long walks, 


advantage. 
some 


much swimming or rowing, or any other very 
strenuous recreation. He must begin gradu- 
ally. This caution applies more forcibly to 
young women, as it is well known that the 
physical endurance of a woman is very much 
less than that of aman. The really sensible 
thing to do is to prepare for the holiday for 
a month or two setting out. This 
can be done by walking a few miles every 
both going 


before 
day either to or from work, o1 
and coming, or in the morning before work, 
or in the evening after it. Of course, if the 
holiday maker is in the habit of playing 
cricket, tennis or any other outdoor game h« 
is already in good condition for the exertion 
ofthe holiday. But prepared or unprepared, 
no holiday maker should overdo exercise 


while away. He should never come home 
in the evening so tired that he has a very 


poor appetite for dinner or supper, so utterly 
fatigued that he cannot sleep. The loss of 
appetite is a danger signal that cannot be 
neglected ; so is that fullness of the blood- 
vessels with quick beating of the heart which 
often follows a too arduous day’s outing and 
produce a sleepless condition. 


Smoke and Sweets: A Warning 
I would like to warn young men against 


that common mistake of smoking a great 
deal in holiday time, and young women 
against eating too many = sweets rhe 


smoking weakens the nerves and the heart, 
destroying the good effects of the holiday, 
while the away the 
appetite for wholesome food Now 
the principal advantages of the holiday are 


sweet eating takes 


two ol 


the bracing up of the nerves and heart and 
the laying down of new body material which 


results from increase of appetite rhe 
need for this warning about smoking and 
sweets is, therefore, obvious If smoking 
were given up altogether while a person i 
away in search of health it would be all the 
better for him he would come home a 
really new man Such extreme deprivation 
with regard to sweets is not necessary, but 


Young women would find 
better 


moderation is, 
health and their com- 
plexions greatly improved if, during the 
holiday, they substituted fruit for sweets, 
A good deal of time should be devoted to 


their much 


rest as well as to exercise, and for many it is 
better to take the rest indoors in a well- 
ventilated room. All-day exposure to the 
sun is often very depressing or irritating to 
the nerves. It is a good plan to devote 
twenty minutes or half an hour to lying 
down in a darkened room before lunch and 


again before dinner. 


The Importance of Sleep 
A holiday maker 
of either sex should spend an hour or even 


Sleep is all-important. 


two hours longer in bed than when at home. 
fen hours in bed is not a bit too much, but 
at any rate the time spent there should not 
than Holiday apart- 
ments are apt to be not too well ventilated ; 
see that the grate is not closed up and keep 
There is 


be less nine hours, 


the windows wide open at night. 
not the least danger of catching cold pro- 
vided the bed is not placed between the 
window and the fireplace. It should never 
be forgotten that the object ola holiday 1S 
not recreation alone but the renewing of the 
worn-out body tissues, and for this purpose 
abundance of refreshing sleep is as necessary 
as pure air and food 

Suppose the holiday maker is the mother 
or father of a family. How should she or he 
spend it to the best This 
depends partly on their age, but whatever 
they should have a less 


advantage ? 


their age may be 
strenuous time than the young unmarried 
It is often eminently desir- 


and mothers should take 


man or woman 

able that father 
their holiday apart from the children when 
this is practicable ; they should even make 
a sacrifice of natural affection and be willing 
to spend a little less money on themselves 1! 


that economy be necessary in order to send 
the children away separately. A very good 


practical plan is to send the children to some 
farmhouse, which is often quite as enjoyable 
easide, while the parents §° 
Perhaps this 1s 


for them as the 
to the place of their « hoice. 
to the children as to 


ofas much advantage 

the parent for they are not subjet ted “1 

oO much of the irritating restraint which 

parent vet into the habit ol imposing; 

Some medical authoritie vo further ane 
that husband and wile shall take 


advise 
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their holidays separately. In many cases 


this arrangement works admirably, but no 


rule can be laid down forall. It is advisable, 
however, for a husband and wife to go to a 
place where they will have the society of 
Any two peopl 


other’s society all day long are apt to be- 


friends. thrown into each 


irritable. This is almost inevitable 


when the wife has no female friends or the 
friends in the 


come 


husband no male holiday 


resort. 


The Middle-Aged Person 
Then there is the case of the middle-aged 
man and woman. No one needs a holiday 
more than people of this age, for unless some 
change is made in the routine of life the 
powers of mind and body are liable to sink. 
No one, too, requires to be more careful as 
to the way in which the holiday is taken. 
Even one day’s over-fatigue or a half-hour 
over-exertion may destroy all the beneficial 
effects of the holiday 
whole body 
come. At 


must be chosen carefully. 


may, indeed, leave the 
weakened for 


many months t 
middle age the holiday ground 
No rule embrac- 
ing all cases can be laid down, but it is well 
to avoid the mountains, and probably a very 
bracing place will be found injurious for the 
majority of middle-aged people. Generally 
a quiet inland place where the time may be 
spent in pleasant walks, fishing, and “ 
best 


mMmoon- 
most people. 
But there is nothing to be said against the 


ing around will suit 


seaside, There are some people who will 


get most enjoyment from the holiday if 


they spend it in a large seaside town where 


there is some stir of business to prevent 
nnui 

People of this age should take things very 
quietly Even though 


for violent exercise it should not be indulged 


there be a craving 


Exercise is certainly 
hould be too prolonged 


For the young, most of the enjoyment of the 


necessary, but it 
gentle and not 


few weeks’ respite from work is to be found 
In exercise; for the middle-aged it must 
consist chiefly in rest 

It is said 


that trong, healthy 


and do 


young 
people 
n reasonable moderation 


hurt, but 


may go anywhere anything 


without palpable 


there will 


Mm TAnYy exceptior to 
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this rule among holiday makers, 


There will 
be young and elderly with weak hearts, weak 


lungs, weak digestions, blood circula- 
etc. Each of 


these will have to take special precautions in 


poor 


tion, anamia, neurasthenia, 


order to ret the most out of the holiday. n 


every form of weakness it is necessary to 


kinds. The 


man or woman who has long standing hours 


avoid violent exertion of all 
during the business year must rest most of 
“ Rest, rest, rest in all 
Clifford Allbutt, the 
celebrated physician, “is the great remedy 
for neurasthenia. But it must not be weari- 


the time while away. 


directions,’’ says Sir 


some rest ; there must be some amusement, 
something to engage 


ably.” 


the thoughts agree- 


For the Tired-Out 
rhe thoroughly tired-out person should lie 


out on the sands, using a 


rug to prevent 


chilling, or a deck-chair, throughout the 
Ile or she shoul 


The food must be 


greater part of the day. 
hours in bed. 
digestible, but very nourishing, 


have ten 
light 
And in this connection may I suggest that 


and 


there is much less drinking of milk in holiday 
Nothing builds 
up the system after a strenuous year’s work 
Every holiday maker 


time than there should be. 


like good pure milk 
might well drink at least a pint of it daily, 
and more if it can be taken with appetite. 
What kind of should holiday 
makers take Chis will rest with the taste 
Nothing excels 


exercise 


of the particular individual. 
walking, but if a particular sport 1s preferred 
it will do more good than routine walking 


In this case it is wise to go to a place where 


facilities for the favourite sport exist 


whether it be golfing, fishing, yachting, 


rowing, swimming, cycling, mountain climb- 
There 1s no 
strong 


ing, shooting, or what not. 
better 


ul ve 
than haymaking, and plenty of it will 1 


exercise for the young and 
available this veat | 

\ motoring holiday is generally healthful 
if the journey of any one day is not too long 
Yachting is an excellent recreation for tire 
And for the middle-aged an 
more satisfactory than 
quietly through 


| 
| 
people 


elderly 


no holiday ts 
one spent ina van travelling 


some beautiful part of the country. 
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riven dait with the w of hin Let him 
et up and look after himself! was not 
wollen face that w e to ln the 
death ot hin ‘ ’ » \nthony dressed, 
‘ ‘ ‘ hi wollen jaws, 
ljourned into his sitti m, and, veiled 
the curtains, gazed dolctully through the 

ws at the happy party upon the lawn 

\¢ ( { mixed t l 1 progress 
Rose Macquaire and that - Peter, against 
Digl ‘ Aor \l Anthony’ eves 
sed hlightl ver three of the plavers, and 
rested upon the ft re f Rose, all white 
from head to f t, her uncovered head 


It 
a 











attitude sh 
unspeakably 
hind 
as vouth 


attractive to the watch 
Anthony had 


does divine 


the curtain | 
invariably 
truth, that 
shared his 


interest, and happy 


tlons otf a friendship he 


being told that 


growing 


without his incarcel 
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looked graceful and feminine, 
le 
divined, 
such 
Rose had reciprocated his own 
expect. 
knew 


iol 


had spelt disappointment to her as well 


to himself More than once, as she 


followed a ball to the corner of the 


he caught her eyes turn upwards to 
window at which he stood. . 

It was a cruel trick of fate to keep 
shut up for three weeks of his preciou hols 
day, doomed to watch from afar while 
charming and desirable girl was escortes 


about by an ass like 
with which Peter picked up balls and 
them to his 


sented partner at thi 


moment was a ridiculous and exasperating 


sight! Day after day, week 


Anthony knew himself doomed to lo 
down on similar scenes, and when at 
last he was ready to come forth from 
solitude, for a ducat, Rose would have le 
the house and disappeared from sight, pre 
ably never to be met again! 

Anthony groaned and cast an impati 
glance over his houlder at the tea-t 
whi h Nannie now carried into the room 
He was tired of litary meals, and 


sight of a similar equipage 


into the garden put the 


his discontent In ungracious mannet 
kept his head averted, not even vouchsafir 
a * Thank you,” as the good woman left 
room. Then reluctant he approached 1 
table and saw before him a sight wh 


brought with it a leap of the heart 
Tuo cups! 


Somebody was coming to have te: 





him! Who could it be Mrs. Murray 

a short visit to the sick-room morni al 
evening, but had explained that her auth 
is host did not allow her to spare 
during the day M Murray a 
of-doot man wh tld not endure t 
caged up in a root he kept hi ick T 
supplied with mn papel and ciearette 
and that Was the xt { ol h r 1 
tion Peter, rememberi the health 
tificate which must ( oned bef 


return 


finishing toucl! 


now 
lawn, 


th 


him 


Peter! The assiduity 
pre 
Ve 


alter week, 


hi 


the 


being carr 





teat deeds 


been ready to dare lor the sake 


of a friend in distress, but they were not 
in the least disposed to dare mumps. It 
was the last drop of bitterness in Anthony’s 
cup, that his illness was of a humiliating, 


not to say tarcical, 


Neither host nor 


nature 


hostes » then, Nor any 


of their guests, could be expected to use 
that second cup Chere remained only one 
person for whom it could be designed, and 
\nthony realised as much with a sinkin 
heart. 

Christina ! 

During the d f helplessness Anth 
had been ive ove to Nannie’s muinistra- 
tions, but now that he was clothed and 
his right mind the incursions of Christi 
would begin She had announced her 
tention of keeping him company: the mis 


chief of it wa he had announced still 


another intention, and, alas! there was Nn 


longer any possibility of escape \ doze 
wild cheme chased each other through 
Anthony's brain, but before he had time 
to sort them out a knock unded at the 
door, a ime w voice demanded: “May | 
come W and, without waiting for 

reply Christi herself entered the roor 

She entered milinyg, but at the first sight 
of Anthony the miti¢ disappeared, Was SUD 
merged, ¢ rulfed, obliterated by a laugh 
Which literall read trot ear to Ge 

Christina shrieked with merriment, while 
\nthony st ip to | full height 
dom hi D best to look dignified 

Crive t : ped Christina he 
less } er Give it up! It's nm 

mite t eu to look h ht t 
imps! | k in the 1 gh wit! 
me It thre thin leit t do! 

It happe to be just mpossible as 
the ther ° Ant rid stiftl then his 
ense of humour came to the r e, and he 
ave \ l “7 k int 

la if | n a hi Osper 
too ippall . ' I ly ( ) t li 
the hock ! 

Well. ve f ier th [ expected 
Christina I Let Pet me t 
t ‘ ( 4 | i ct 
‘ med time mit must 

ee ee nto oct iffay 
Phere t cil t } 
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done anything to merit 


veet-cake is from her. She 
this morning.” 
hed out his hands, cut a 


t-cake, and began to eat it 


the scone which already 


put 
had been disturbing his 


Miss Macquaire going to 


Miss Christina replied 


t go home for fear ol 
to her brothers and 

t pay visits for fear of 
It’s the same with 


Jank is an isolation 


are all mumping together, 


the next day may bring 
the only victim, we shall 
th: on the other hand, if 
after the other, each 
on the very last day 


one 

ncubation, as is the con 
in mump epidemics—well, 
reckoned it 
d to being out of quaran 


out, and we 


ictober year! Have some 


and his mumps swelled 


t10n, 


myst lf ! os he de ( lared. 


WIFE 


to enjoy himself and to feel exhilarated by 
a conflict with an opponent worthy of his 


OF A 


stecl. The first game lasted for half an 
hour; in the second, a clever move left him 
checkmate at the close of ten minutes. He 
drew himself together and excited all his 


energies to ensure a successful ending to 


game number three. 
‘Now 


Christina. 


“ That’s awfully good of you,” 


li sing you a song!” said 


\n- 


said 


thony. “But you don’t mind my saying that 
my he id it whe Ss, you see ! Perhaps, 
another day 

“Rubbish! ” said Christina. “I'm not 


make a noise. 
lie back. I'll take your headache away.” 
And for the next half-hour she crooned 
ballads in undertones of liquid beauty, 
gliding from one to the other, by means of 
soft interludes of so that there was 
no break in the gentle harmony of sound. 
Anthony listening, enjoying, 
dropping one by one his cares and vexa- 
into happy uncon- 


voing to Shut your eyes and 


music, 
lay at ease, 


tions, gradually 


drifting 
>¢ iousness 

When he awoke he was alone in the 
and the hands of the clock pointed 
to seven o'clock. He was lying back in his 
arm-chair, but a cushion had been skilfully 
inserted behind his drooping head; a soft 
had been folded over his knees 


room, 


rug 


nsby Minor when I get Anthony blushed, and he—swore! 
other boy dared to pass <go 
a master—but it’s just 
nsby Minor would do! That evening Anthony dispatched a lette1 
m yet! ” to his friend and confidante. 
mischievous smile 
v happy if he could sce “EAR PHILIPPA,—I am in no end of a 
Cransby Minor! No hole. Fate has visited me with mumps. I am 
for him next term! stuck here for three solid weeks, shut off 
ous in making ut from the people in the house, and tended 
we have a game of by a girl who—(it’s a solid fact! I over- 
heard it from her own lips)—who intends 
f es to resist the to marry me whether I[ want her or 
whether I don't! I don’t want to marry 
but I I'm afraid her; she’s not my sort; but she’s the sort 
for che m that gets her own way—sings like an angel, 
ind has a ‘wav’ with her. Honestly, I'm 
f I i! the afraid of her, and of myself—bored to 
, wf death, as I am, and shut up at her mercy 
While I've been up here I've been reading 
Once a charming litthe American book, wherein 
‘ und. and the herome plays at being engaged to a 
lle began the fellow who is ill and down on his luck, and 
lent revolt, but does it rattling well, too It set me won 
passed his interest dering You refused to have anything to 
wn will he began do with me for good and all—but would 
887 


/ 











you stretch a point and be engaged to le, 
Phil, for Theoretically 
enyage d, 


frontal attacks! There can’t be any cbjec- 


just three weeks! 


you know, yust to protect me trom 


{ 


tion to being theoretically engaged to a 


fellow at a distance of three hundred 


miles! A letter a day and your portrait 
mantelpiece—that’s all it would 
everlastingly grate- 


details vill 


mean to you; but I’d bi 

ful! Write at once, and 
follow. In haste, yours miserably, 

‘ANTHONY GRAEME.” 

DEAR ANTHONY,— Thanks. I am not open 

to temporary engagements. If a girl can 


marry you against your will, all I can say 


you deserve all you get. So does she! 
Yours affectionately, 
“ PHILIPPA, 
should like to see you with 


\nthony 


tossed them into the waste-basket. He was 


tore the letter into pieces and 


angry, he was disappointed, he was also 
: y ashamed! Hi letter to 
Philippa had been written on the’ im 
pulse posted 


i 
than regretted. It had been in his 





al rreeably 
of the moment, and no sooner 
mind 


to telegraph to beg her not to open the 


letter; but he had ref ained, prompted by 
a taint hope avainst hope One could 
never foretell what a woman would do, 


nd Philippa Wrote the most delightful, 
He could not 
lighten his 


imprisonment more than the receipt of such 


the most natural of lette: 


imagine anything that would 


charming daily missive But it was not 
to be The stru ling hope 
lunged him into still 


depression, 


expired and 
deeper gulfs of 


By this time ten days had clapsed, and 
peared 
himself un 


the unsightly swelling had 
Anthor 
hamed, and 
with his 


neard a soft 


disap 
could now how 
indulge in distant parleys 
friends. On one occasion he 
whistling from without, and, 
putting out his head, beheld the charming 
of Rose Macquaire 


p of a high ladder 


he ure 


standing at the 
Which had been 
placed accurately in front of his 


As the 


window. 
ick-room wa on the sec yd storey, 


and Rose was raised good eight feet from 
the vl yund, the aistance between the two 
face Wa 7) that Anthony flushed 
With urprise and pleasure. Rose had 
looked so far off upon the lawn; perched 


on her 


impromptu platform, she looked 
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so delightfully neal 
had obviously 


Moreover, she also 
found that distance agegra- 
vating, and had, in a very literal sense, 
taken steps to reduce it. 
Anthony beamed; Rose waved a pretty 
hand, and cried gaily: 
“T’ve come to call. It’s quite safe, isn’t 
it? They can’t jump all this way!” 
“Who can’t: 
“ Microbes! 


want them to come here 


Mump microbes! I don't 
She put both 
hands to her cheeks in an expressive ges- 
ture which made her look prettier than ever, 
Anthony stifled 


would catch mum 


an unworthy wish that she 
Ps, and be forced to share 
his solitude, and reassured her eagerly. 
“They won't I won’t allow them. It’s 
perfectly safe at this distance, and in the 
fresh air. The question of the moment is 


are you sure t ladder is sate 
erly over the side, 
ladders; but 


It will 


Rose peered T 
1 am rathes cary about 
[ propped ston ainst the legs 
be all right, I think, if you don’t make me 


laugh, And 1 are not 


laughing m« 


exactly in a 
Christina says 
mumpy. Are you? 


terribly : 
The man- 


tl are 
Rose was a finished coquette, 
ner in which at put that “dre you? 
have wrung a compliment from a 
Anthony’s “Not 


equally expres 


would 
Diovenes in hi cell. 
now!” wa " in its 


ive, and the flirtation, thus auspiciously 


opened, flourished progressively lor over 
an hout 

Anthony sat leways on the window 
ledve, Rose balanced herself at the to] of 


the ladder, nd thou h their conversaticn 





Va nece arily of an in pel onal na 
there were not wantin ibtle gestures 
lance which charged the commonplace 


utterances with significance. When, finally, 
Rose descended from her perch and disaj 
the house, Anthony was leit 
with the impression that she was the most 
Living the 


pe ared into 


brilliant of conve! 


mnterview ovel memol hov er, he W 
unable to recall any utterance which just 
fied the impressiot! It almost seemed as 
thoueh he himseif had done th talking, 
and Rose part had consisted in exclam- 
i “Quite!” “Ton’t that drue!” and, 
Phat j CN AC What | think! P Two 
definite impress) remained, however, 
tamped on h mind, ‘The first was that 
he mivht look forward to. this Jadde! 


téle-a-ltéle as a daily occurrence and the 


- Rose 
1e left Green Bank, Rose 
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ntine in Perth- 
d aunt, with 
nty, be “ bored 


It! May I 


d take you 
I shall be 
bout that 
red. And 
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“he ought to keep off all the more. He is 
not in a position to marry “s 

“le micht be cl aged, all the same, 
Perhaps she’d be willing 


to wait lor years 
and years.” 


No fellow,” cried Anthony hotly, “ought 
to allow such a sacrifice ! 
any spirit would dare to propose it. The 
more he loved a girl the more he would 
feel it his duty to be silent.” 

“Would he?” que ried Christina. She 
screwed up her eyes and looked more closely 
at the couple in the garden 
thev look affectionate ? of 

“He does!” Anthony’s 


tinged with scorn 


No fellow with 


“Do you think 


emphasis was 
It’s blatantly obvious 
If it were any other fellow, I shouldn't 
be surprised, but—Peter! I've heard 
inveigh on the subject 


him 
a dozen times, and 
vow that he w ould consi 


der himself a cad 


1 he cel 
h of an 
tled, 1 
( move 
1 been in 
( till 
t] t 
t M 
d d 
irritati 
n ‘ 
( } 
1 from 
! 
wf 
cars 
1} 
hur 
, 
1 
\\ 
\ 
“an ‘*Rose cried paily: ‘I’ve 
nithaor \ . Mau 
: come to call. It uy, 
] . ” We , 
qui ’ quite safe, isn’t it?’”’ 
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if he tried to keep a girl dragging on for 
indefinite years. 
‘I’ve heard him say so myself. 
like he 
it perfectly honourable to go as 
\ man’s sense of 
said Christina 


an number ot 
Perhaps, 
most may consider 


however, men, 


far as he 
can, short of a proposal. 
honour is a curious thing! ’ 
tartly. She turned from the window, and, 
crossing straight to 
play the introduction of “ The Enchantress.” 


the piano, began w 


“Oh, believe me, love like ours 
Is the power of magic powers 
Oh, believe me! Oh, believe me!. Y 


The deep, beautiful notes floated out into 
Anthony, watching, could see 
Rose ceased their conversa- 
their faces upturned 


the garden. 
that Peter and 
tion and sat listening, 
o the opened window 

Another week by. Rose Macquaire 
continued to pay Anthony regular visits in 


went 


the morning; Christina continued to pay 
him regular visits in the afternoon; Peter 
and Rose continued to enjoy ¢télte-a-tétes 


the Anthony continued to 


watch them with exasperated disapprovak 


beneath tree ; 
a fortnight of his seclusion was now 
of the 
no one ve ntured 
bed at 
without gazing anxiously at the contour of 


Over 


and other member house- 


had succumbed: 


over, 
party 
to rejoice, 


no 


ut 


no one retired to night 
his jaws and wondering what the morrow 
might bring forth. Then came a dread day 
when Rose broke the news that her 
had decided that had_ better 
chances by repairing to the aunt’s house 
forthwith, as 


could be put to the quarantine, whereas, if 


parents 


she cut her 


thereby a reasonabk limit 
she stayed on at Green Bank, and the worst 
happened ° 
horrid ! I 


"ots don’t want to go one 
little bit, but it is the best thing. One must 
think of others as well as oneself, said 


She had a habit of indulging 


h Anthony 


Rose sweetly. 


in platitudes, whi could not 


have tolerated in an ordinary companion ; 
but pretty girls perched on the top. of 
ladders are a law unto themselves, and he 


simply commended her consideration fot 
others The conclusion of her sentence 
was, however, not so much to his taste 
‘Il should never forgive myself if I gave 
the infection to Peter It’s so important 
that he should keep well.” 

- Espe lally Pete 

Ooh. I hink ) Yes, certainly. 
specially Peter } 

Never had Anthony so keenly realised 
the limits of conversation at a distance! 


There were a dozen questions which he 
wished to ask, questions of a personal and 
intimate character which would assuredly 
throw light on the problems which were at 
present absorbing his attention: but how 
ask from a 
second-floor window when he has not the 


faintest clue as to who at that very moment 
may 


can one intimate questions 


be stationed at the window beneath? 
Plainly, the thing is impossible. Anthony 


confined himself to an eloquent look and 
a commonp!l ice reply. 
“7 


enc ape. 


that 


that 
We all lived so much in the open 


sincerely hope 


everyone will 
alr it may be possible. And when do 
you leave?” 
“On Thursday,” 
first boat. 
* You said I might call upon you in Perth- 


“By the 
It’s getting dreadfully near. 


sighed Rose. 


shire. Does that still hold? I should be 
sorry to think that we were not to meet 
again! ” 

Rose blushed and cast a quick glance 
to right and left. \nthony noted that 
glance, and wondered if perchance Peter 
were within hearing. 

“Oh, thanks! she said hurriedly. “I'd 
like it so much! But write beforehand, 
won't you? IT should be so sorry to be out, 
Oor- engaged ! ” 

sje 

The next morning Rose’s call was un- 
usually short She seemed distrait, and 
her conversation was notably of the “Oh, 
quite “Tsn’t that so true!” description. 


Anthony was left with a gnawing feeling 


of dissatisfaction, for which he blamed not 
Rose herself, but the trying circumstances 
of their meeting. She had had plenty to 


say during those first happy days when they 
apparently 


under the 


roamed = the lochside 


toe ther; 


she had plenty to say to Peter 


tree Never had Anthony found a @ay 
hang more heavily on his hands; never 
had he watched more curiously the move- 
ment of the house-party upon the Jawn 
His scout qualities had developed during 
weeks of watching, and it was not long 


v0 sense 
before these trained faculties began to sen 


The re 
excitement among 
, a hurrying to and {r0, 
an animated 


was an alr 0! 
the more 


something unusual 
suppressed 
elderly of the guests 
a final gathering together in 
pel istent Jooking 
not at own window 
for all the attention 
but towares 


towards the 
he might 
that 


group, a 


house- his 


have ceased to exist 


was bestowed upon himself! 
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Pete himself, 
( i dozen 
carest 
ed and 
gain 
right 
‘ Capt 
r ul 
borne 
to the 
milir 
to 
\t 1 last 
fell 
Rose who 
till 
test 
once 
1d, O 
next 
t | Irom 
P Laas 
tt ved 
1 
f , ex ** Something like a lump rose in Anthony's Drawn by 
ae throat as he blurted out his reply ’’—p. 893 &. Schlegel, 
ce; and at certain ciety. Anthony forgot for the moment 
\ caught a= glimpse f that he himself was doomed to matrimony, 
ied, still protesting, nd remembered only those happy bache 
tically, to the watchet lor days when he and Peter had been free 
lecently happy and unencumbered, rambling the world 
from the window and together. It ts always a trial to equanimity 
( a chau He had to look on at the happiness of others from 
of what had happened a pinnacle of personal isolation, and An 
R engaged. The thought thony, the self-complacent, was at that 
IX to another man moment a forlorn and miserable man. 
t t! loss of Peter It wa tbhout the hour when Christina 
{ I it was a real usually made her appearance Anthony 
“ no use felt it an additional grievance that she de 
H lk ed to hi laved her comin :vidently she preferred 
uM pent in het the fuss and excitement downstairs; evi 











dently it had not occurred to her that a 
poor fellow, shut up in one room, might 
be interested to hear what was going on! 
His sense of injury grew as the minutes 
passed, and for the first time for many days 
he drank his tea alone. And then at last 
Christina appeared. 

‘Sorry to be lat ; > said she. “We've had 
a little upset! ” 

‘I know,” protested Anthony. “You 
needn’t tell me. I know all about it. I 
saw! Peter’s engaged! ” 

‘Isn’t it naughty of him? In his posi 
tion, too! I told him there was no excuse. 
But the poor dear fellow das tried his best. 
He’d taken solemn vows that wild horses 
houldn't drive him to it. But something 
happened which was stranger even than the 
wild horses.” 

“And that was?” 
* Jealousy Bas 

‘Jealousy? Of——?” 

Christina nodded. She was looking very 

, Very animated; a plain girl, a very 
plain girl, but bewilderingly alive. 

‘You! Of course. There was no one 
el ( . 

You mean, because of—of—of coming to 
ce me every day?” 

Christina nodded again. 

“He hated it. He’s devoted to you, ol 
course, but he couldn’t stand you as a 





rival. It’s been a long affair, you set 

nd, for all his id ideas of honour, he 
lway believed that things were unde! 
tood Chi | t I rtnight he’s been grow 
ing uneas I knew it. I was glad of it. 
Quite time he was stirred up. That’s why 
he chose to sit by that tree every afternoon 

* That—trec ? I’m afraid I don't 
understand 

Because it wv right before this Vin 
dow, of course 

‘1’m afraid I still 

“Where I could see him, of course! 
Pretending to flirt with Rose! ” 

* Wher you co ild sec f Pretending 
to flirt ” The blood rushed to Anthony 
Tace: his eye pl truded trom the il ocket 

Preten ling! But but how could it be 
pretending? = Y« told me yourself that 
the were ¢ é ’ ; 

Christina laid 1 on the tea-table 
her left hand, on th vn third fineer of 
vhich Li which Anthony had 1 
een there befor But if he had t see 

on Christina’s hand, it was vet familiar in 


sight, for it was Peter’s ring—the pial! 


THE QUIVER 





gold ring with the engraved crest which 
his friend had worn ever since his twenty: 
first birthday. : 

“Peter's engaged to me!” said Christina 
simply. “We've been engaged in our hearts 
ever since we were children; but I’ve been 
dreadfully afraid that I should have to pro- 
pose to him myself to bring matters to a 
crisis, He has the man sense of honour, 
you see, which thinks it quite straight to 
steal a girl’s heart, and quite unpardonable 
to give her the right to love him openl 
if he can’t afford to marry at once. 
However, I’d had enough of waiting, and I 
made a vow that ¢A/s summer he should not 
go away without having said his say 
Before you were ill I really thought I'd 
have to drive it out of him by force, but, 
fortunately, he developed a jealous attack, 
and took it into his funny head to try to 
make me jealous in return. He confided in 
Rose, and she offered to help him by flitt- 
ing prettily with him before my eyes every 
afternoon. Such a waste of energy. As if 
anything in the world could have made me 
doubt my Peter! 

Christina’s voice, as she spoke those last 
words, was sweetness incarnate. The love 
and the loyalty of years throbbed in it; th 
love and the hope of years to come, An- 
thony Was dumb with shoc k and surprise, 
with the sudden reversal of all he had be- 
lieved and dreaded, with the lightning 
revelation of his great mistake. 

It had been of Peter that Christina had 


spoken to Brown Eyes in the summer- 
house on that far-off afternoon; the previous 
mention of his own name had been but a 


casual reterence, dismissed the next moment 
to make way for the discussion of matters 
of real moment Christina had no interest 


in Anthony Graeme, no wish to marry him 


her attentions during his isolation had been 
a denial of elf, a sacrincing ol her ow! 
Wishes. . . lhe flush rested deeply ¢ 
Anthony’ heek 
“You are irprised, arent u? I knew 
1 would be surprised,” Christina sale 
he bent nearer, looking 1nto his fact 
with bri ht, ace ing eye ‘You thought 
it was Rose And you thought” —s'% 
nodded = h ead with dehant candour— 
you cht 1 ted t wry 4 mum! OU 
1 did DD) t deny You thought 
1 desi | minx 1 you have been 
treating me Haut en bas all this time t 


keep me at my = distance, 


ursell against my advalices. « « 























garden with Peter to cheer you up! 
ny Graeme, you owe me a big 
Fa : 

the enerosity in Anthony’s nature 


led to that reproach, all the frank- 


ind m which made him so be 


amol boys was in his manner 


ide his reply. To say that he was 
comfited would not be true; but his 
met Christina’s in a full, straight 
ind e spoke with an_ honesty 


we you a hundred apologies and a 
1 thar ! You have been the soul 
arance You de the Victoria 


or troubling about such a despi 


erve 


as I must have appeared 
excuse for me—and it 7s 


excuse. I accidentally overheard a con- 


IN SEARCH 


or dear, was giving up a whole hour in 





OF A WIFE 


in the front place, aren’t you? 
Just a leetle set 


off to your snubbings of the last fortnight! 


Don’t mind 


my saying so, do you? 


You are just a deet/e bit inclined to imagine 


that everybody is waiting to fall down and 


adore!” 
shall be again ! 
“Vou' ve 


which will last me the rest of my life. 


” Anthony cried 
lesson 
Was 
I really so abominable as to snub you, and 
in your own house, too? Do please for 
Put it down to the 
I have evidently been suffering 


‘I never 


energetically. given me a 


give me! mumps, 


will you? 
from mental as well as physical swollen 
head !” 

Christina laughed happily. 
I’d forgive the 
ner on earth to-day. It’s simply not in me 

And I knew all the 
the real You, or my 
would not be so devoted to 

You and I are going to be 
must be friends, or Peter 
disappointed ; shall 
any disappointment which I can save him 
Will you be friends with me, Anthony, for 
Peter’s 

Straight 


“Of course, 


I forgive you. greatest sin- 


to harbour a grudge. 


time that it wasn’t 


Peter you as 
he is. friends. 
We 


would be 


and he never have 


sake? ” 
k voked 


his; straight and true his eyes gave reply. 


and true her eves into 


Something like a lump rose in Anthony's 


throat as he blurted out his reply: “I will 
indeed ! I'll be too proud! Christina— 
you are a wonderful girl! ” 


“One of the best! ” said Christina firmly. 


[vO BE CONTINUED.] 


RICH 
A PASSING CLOUD 


The day that dawned grey, 


The 


n which I imagined referred to 
ristina stared at him in wide-eyed be- 
ent; but it was fer turn to blush 
Anthony rel] ted how he had bec n 
bei 1 the ummer-house the while 

1 th eme 
it W a bit upsetting,’ she confessed 
] Poor man! No wonder you 
med ! \ll the same, you know, 
masters in the house, 
1 not follow as a matter of course 
v to yourself. You are 
little n to putting yourself 

I EAREST, forget 
The 


mists that rose chill *twixt our hearts at the noontide, 
eve when met strangely our eyes through the silence. 


It was but a day; 


Dearest, forget. 


Remember rather 

Our love the years prove— 
The sun-glinted way, and the song as we journeyed, 
The 


thousand dear memories that bind our souls ever— 


Our lifetime of love 
Remember rather. 
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“LET'S TALK ABOUT 
THE WEATHER” 


By 


L. HART 


ROLLIN 


L-IS IT GOING TO RAIN? 


LTHOUGH it was the great Mark 
Twain who said: ‘‘ We all talk about 
the weather, but nothing is done,” 

I am not by any means so sure. ‘‘ Nothing 
done ?”” Why, bless you, we are! And I 
rather think we deserve it, the way we have 
gone on gullibly, year after year, predicting 
weather by cats, new moons, pigs, ants, 
bees, and what not. 

Now, Of course, people are more or less 
in fun when they foretell rain or shine by 
the cat method, but they seem a good deal 
in earnest when they consult the new 
moon. If its horns turn up sufficiently to 
hold water, then we are in for a month of 
fine days. If they turn down, we shall 
have a wet month. Sure prophecy! We 
get it from the sailors, and who should know 
if not they ? 


The New Moon and Rain 

Unfortunately, however, there are sailors 
and sailors, and plenty who tell us just the 
opposite—rain if the horns turn up, smiling 
skies if they turn down. And the “authori- 
ties” disagree quite as completely about the 
cicada shrilling, the spider web lingering in 
the grass, and the cock crowing on the 
fence, 

Nor can you trust the old saying that 
“the weather must change with the change 
of the moon.” Five thousand times in 

uccession this was tested by a Government 
Weather Bureau. With what result ? 
Kighteen hundred times the weather 
‘changed with the change of the moon,” 
Thirty-two hundred times it didn’t. 

Now, I am far from ridiculing all our 
popular weather signs. Even the funniest 
had some shadow of sense in them originally, 


for they originated in countries a long way 
off. There they worked, and still do, If 
an Egyptian cat eats grass, it is going to be 
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a fine day in Egypt. It always is. If you 
see a Scotch cat wash her face before break- 
fast, it is certainly going to rain in Scotland, 
which is not a country, but a shower-bath. 
But signs imported from one country may 
not apply to another ! 

There are, however, plenty of soundly 
scientific weather signs that are right 
before our eyes and vouched for by the best 
meteorologists. For instance, the “ ring 
around the moon,”’ which is produced by 
a thin, filmy cloud made up of minute 
particles of ice—a state of things not built 
to last. Either some unlooked-for commo- 
tion will put a stop to it in a different manner, 
or it will pour “ cats and dogs ” within three 
days at most. In eighty-six cases out of a 
hundred the rule holds good. A still better 
sign is the “ ring around the sun.” 


Some Safe Signs 

This is science pure and simple, and so is 
the old maxim: ‘ The farther the sight, the 
nearer the rain.” It is not pessimism that 
makes people along the coast predict a 
downpour when they can pick out the 
separate houses on a far-away island, or 


people in mountainous regions call it “ too 
‘when a distant peak, generally 
invisible, comes into view. They are shrewd 
meteorologists in making these predictions 
and also in declaring that sounds carry 
better when a rainstorm is brewing. 

Of all nice convincing weather signs, how- 
ever, a “sickening sky” is pretty nearly 
the most reliable. When the deep warm 
blue grows paler, and then whitish, and your 
spirits drop, and shadows fray at the edges 
and disappear, then you have a sickening 
sky. Rain is not being brought up ready- 
it is being manufactured 


good to last’ 


made from afar, 
directly overhead. 


lye 
ios n. is a fairly 
The colour of the sky, then, 1s 4 fairl) 
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IT GOING 





IS 


vorthy in and of itself, and so is 

lour of the clouds. Intensely white 

ids against an intensely blue sky mean 

sht weather ead. Greyish clouds on 
itish blue foretell rain. 


Study the Clouds 
Now, when it mes to watching clouds, 
vhere you live. A moun- 


epe l 
5s region will serve you best. If the 
is cling to tl 1 intains, it 1s going to 
If th tains spurn the clouds, 
lay 
} \ ‘ 
reat ¢ 
ck | 
1 ural 
ne 
1 
i 
] 
ilone, 
ir b 
i t 
f ] 
f ) 
going to 
4 get sm 
isn't If 
P Cl 
ky t 
of D 
5 bee 
low-] Lightning as 
S ar it really is. 
and ti I 
t over (And if they are adorned. with 
It 1 tint next thing lo prool 
Voes it rprise you a little to find 
meteors pects such folklore as 
about 1 ows and “ Dutchman's 
hes “ ? [Then see how it honours 
nabit redicting weather by our 
M meteorologist has observed 
“aS OW! | t rheumatic twinge 
irper is coming, and that 
pirits di Kecognising the fact, 
tries to explain it. For one thing, 


ihe air enables evil gases to 
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TO RAIN? 


And 


rise from drains and the earth itself. 
when half a ton of atmospheric pressure is 
taken off an ordinary-sized man, it doesn’t 
exhilarate him, it depresses, 

Yes, rain is coming, the 
ologists bid you think back and recall the 
wholly logical, wholly evident signs of its 
Wasn't there a ring around the 
sun two or three days ago, or at night a 
halo? Didn’t you notice ‘“ mares’ 
a mackerel sky, and wasn’t the 
distant town brighter 

than the 

low-hanging 
clouds ? And what 
the sky like 
morning? 


and meteor- 


approach. 


lunar 
tails’ or 
evening glow from the 
usual on 


was 
this 
Pale, was it not ? 


When a Storm 
is Brewing 

Now look up. 
If the storm long 
brewing is at hand, 
probably you can 
the 
streamers 


already see 
flying 
that rush ahead of 
it. Presently, the 
whole far-flung 
battle front of rain 
clouds 
You are in for it, 
sure fate— 
goes 


But will 


appears, 


as 


unless it 


around 


it? Canit 
Lifting a moist 
forefinger or con- 


Photo 
Paul Georgi 


sulting a weather 


vane won't decide 
that. Study the 
wind up above, where the clouds are, 
Hold stock-still, gaze past the edge of a 


house-roof, and judge the direction they are 
Then glance to right and left and 
You will 


* wet ” 


taking. 
see how long the storm's front 1s, 
soon know whether it means to 
you, 


lor 


nothing 


nothing sly about rain, 
“cussed.” Jain, 
fact, is merely an experiment in physics. 
Nothing be more more 
reasonable, and, on the 
dictable. It casts its shadow before. 


Then why does Old Probabilities so often 


there is 


as a matter of 


could orderly, 


whole, more pre- 












cI “ Rain! Rain!’’ when there is no 
rain, and ‘‘ Bright and fair”’ in the very 
path of a “ drizzle-drozzle’”’ ? Why, with 
his barometers, his anemometers, his tele- 
grams, and his various other implements of 
sorcery, can’t he guess right? The truth 
is, he guesses right much oftener than he 
guesses wrong. If you care to test this, 
subscribe for a daily weather forecast issued 
by the Weather Bureau, and see. 

Worth while? That depends. If you 
expect infallibility, no. If you expect an 
improvement on cats, pigs, ants, bees, and 
spider webs, yes. 

For, while the progress of a hurricane or a 
cold wave can be mapped out days ahead, 
the minor trivialities of weather refuse to 
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date themselves 


so accurately. It is 
question of hours, and several of those 
hours have elapsed while your Map was 
reaching you. 

Doubtless, all the weather from now to 
Doomsday is planned out by Nature in 


accordance with definite laws, but she 
declines to unfold her plans far in advance. 
Rain on the first Sunday in the month no 
more indicates rain for the following Sundays 
than the thickness of fur on animals or the 
quantity of nuts squirrels store up indicates 
the sort of winter we may expect. Meteor- 
ologists have pried into all such signs with 
astonishing care and patience, and found 
them as useless, for any practical purpose, 
as the groundhog himself. 


IL~THUNDER AND LIGHTNING 


O doubt it is all very fine theoretically, 

to let Nature run our thunderstorms, 
but in practice you would manage better 
yourself. Nobody knows just what Nature 
is at, and nobody can guess. But while she 
has neither conscience nor principles nor 
ordinary sense, she at least has habits. Con- 
sequently, the scientists, insurance men, and 
Weather Bureaus of various highly intelli- 
gent nations, our own included, have been 
able to keep tabs on her pranks and find 
out her tastes. For instance: 

She hits cows oftener than people, barns 
oftener than country dwellings 
oftener than city dwellings, trees at the 
edge of a wood oftener than those in the 
thick of it, oaks oftener than maples, and 
human beings outdoors oftener than human 
beings indoors, 


houses, 


What to do in a Storm 
Knowing this much we can arrange a 
fairly scientific 
thunder-scared. 
Run for a house 
inside a house, stay there. 


course of conduct for the 
not a barn Once 
By actual count, 
it is fourteen times as safe as outdoors. 
And observe just one precaution indoors. 
\s lightning can come down a chimney, 
keep away from the open fireplace. Beyond 
If you feel safer 
in a feather bed, hop in, by all means ; but 
feathers won't stop a thunderbolt. It rips 
solid masonry. 


this, do about as you like. 


Nor will scissors tempt it 
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It is in too much haste. It comes witha 
splash. Once inside, it bounces around 
without the smallest interest in “ paths of 
least resistance.” Try how you will, you 
can't find the ‘ safest part of the house.” 
But while no part of the house is “ the safest 
place,”” the house is, and you are there 
already. 


Trees are Most Dangerous 
Outdoors, it is another tale, for there you 
may be crazy enough to seek shelter under 
trees. Don’t misunderstand me when | 
tell which trees are most dangerous—all 
are dangerous, none safe—and my only 
object is to drop a hint to people who are 
about to pitch a tent in the woods and who, 
consequently, risk being caught out at night 
and unable to run for their lives. With the 
proportion of hits indicated, the list follows : 
Oaks, 54; poplars, 24; elms, 14; wal- 
nuts, 11; firs, 10; willows, 7; pines, ©: 
ashes, 6; pears, 4; cherries, 4; apples, 2 
birches, 1, with the maple enjoying a com 
paratively untarnished reputation. Beware 
of oaks. They are deadly. Their deadliness 
increases toward the fringe of the forest. 
1 balloon during 4 
oak 1s 


Next to going up in ; 
thunderstorm, camping close to an 
the prize masterpiece of lunacy. 
all this harping on statistics 
Knowing that you are ten 
shot dead as killed by 


Perhaps 
seems futile 
times as likely to be 


> rse ; 
lightning has its consoling side, of cou 
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nd vet, if struck, aren’t you completely 

d irremediably done for? Statistics say 
Out of 212 people hit, 74 got well. 

At some pains I have dug up the record 

It was hard to 


I went 


fa most instructive case, 


o few people are hit. 


becaust 


first to my physician, who is not only a 


} professor but connected with a great hos- 
pital, and inquired about such cases, 
Although past fifty, he had never seen a 


So I was forced to search 
is what I found : 
house 


ightning victim 
ibraries This 
Lightning struck a containing 
several people. Those who ran out counted 
ses and saw that one was missing. They 
ished back, and, lo! there lay a girl of 
d been struck and thrown 





twenty, who | 


m her chair and flung across another. 
The bolt had hit just above her left eye and 
ne down her body, leaving burns. She 
ud caught it, full force, from head to foot. 
One of the men, a medical student, 
scribes her condition. She was uncon- 


is, motionless, purple in the face, and 


without perceptible pulse or audible heart- 


t. She seemed to have stopped breath- 
One eye was shut, the other open. 

[hey carried her to the porch, loosened 
tr clothing about the neck and chest, and 

ed her arms to produce artificial breath 
g. After about five minutes, she stirred 
little, the dark colour left her face, and 
pulse could be felt, though weak, rapid, 
| d g \fter two minutes more, 


irregular 


j ie turned cold, 


Prompt Action Saves Life 


[hey took her in, laid her on a bed, 
kept hot compresses on her chest to 
urage circulation. After about three- 
larters of an hour, consciousness returned, 
one stayed bed two weeks, then sat 
a little each day, and at the end of the 


rth week rode home thirteen miles, com- 


ly recovered except that the sight of 

It eye is somewhat impaired. 
Moral: Should someone be struck don’t 
| le offl that the case is hopeless 
1 doctor juick While he is coming, 
fo as the medical student did. Two 
minent physicia comment on his report 


scientific volume I unearthed, and 


Ove unreservedly. Nor was the girl's 


in altogether exceptional case. Lightning 
tims have re after 


is an entire hour. 


vered being uncon- 


THUNDER AND LIGHTNING 


S00 


rather not get 


would 
struck, and the story I have just told is a 


Naturally, you 
bit appalling because the catastrophe oc- 
curred inside a house, whereas the house is 
the safest place. Then why not protect the 
Aren’t there lightning rods ? 

And lightning riskier 
That is why you hear that 


house ? 
Alas, yes ! rods 


than 


none, 
only country people have lightning rods 
now.”’ City folks “‘ know better.” 

Well, the city folks have the right of it— 
for city folks, Lightning rarely strikes in 
But city folks have the wrong of it 
In the 
houses 


cities, 
when they laugh at country folks, 
country, where lightning strikes 
five times as often, the rod is either a menace 
or a fairly reliable protection. That depends 
on the kind of rod and how you put it up. 
Get an expert. Otherwise, look out ! 

Still, a bad lightning rod is not the only 
guide to sudden death. A flagstaff may 
Down with it. And down 
with shingles. Metal roofs are best, slate 
roofs next, and both are fireproof. Fire may 
follow a hit. Warning: If lightning comes 
and you survive, go over the house searching 
for fire, especially where a gas pipe may 
have been melted open by the lightning. 


serve as well. 


A Thunderbolt at Close Quarters 
At my elbow crammed 
with yarns about fireballs dancing around 


lies a treatise 
rooms, bolts splitting people in two, and 
flashes that strip their victims and print 
Let all such books alone. 
that 
People who 


pictures on them. 

And better not credit all 
reach you by word of mouth. 
have been at close quarters with a thunder- 
bolt are exceedingly 
By being a bit incredulous, you take a long 
step toward happiness in a thunderstorm. 

However, I am not poking fun at your 
fears. You got them from your mother. 
As a little child, her shudder and 
go in for terrified and mainly useless pre- 
Scared enough already, you were 
It made an impression 


stories 


unreliable witnesses. 


you saw 


cautions, 
doubly scared then. 
that has followed you ever since, causing 
incalculable torment untold nervous 
Are you setting a like example of 


and 
strain. 
morbid unreasoning fright before your own 
children? If so, try to calm yourself, for 
their sake if not for your own. Make the 
youngsters stay in Keep them away from 
an open fireplace, but teach them not to 
be afraid. 
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Serial Story 


By BE. F. BENSON 


CHAPTER XIII (continued) 
rHE RISING STORM 


HROUGHOUT the next week the ten- 
sion of the situation grew ever 
greater, strained towards the snap- 

ping-point, while the little cloud, the 
man’s hand, which had arisen above the 
eastern horizon, grew and overspread the 
heavens in a _ pall that became ever 
more black and threatening. For a 
few days yet it seemed that perhaps even 
now the cataclysm might be averted, but 
gradually, in spite of all the efforts of 
diplomacy to loosen the knot, it became 
clear that the ends of the cord were held 
in hands that did not mean to release their 
hold till it was pulled tight. Servia 
yielded to such demands as it was possible 
for her to grant as an independent State; 
but the inflexible fingers never abated one 
jot of their strangling pressure. She ap- 
pealed to Russia, and Russia’s remonstrance 
fell on deaf ears, or, rather, on ears that 
had determined not to hear. From London 
and Paris came proposals for conference, 
for arbitration, with welcome for any sug 
gestion from the other side which might lead 
to a peaceful solution of the disputed de- 
mands, already recognised by Furope asa 

f 
<langerous and inflammable material. Over 


firebrand wantonly flung into the midst « 


that burning firebrand, preventing and 
warding off all the eager hands that were 
stretched to put it out, stood the figure of 
the nation at whose bidding it had been 
flung there. 

Gradually, out of the thunder-clouds and 
gathering darkness, vaguely at first and 
then in definite and m« nacing outline, 
emerged the inexorable, flint-like face of 
Germany, whose figure was clad in the 
shining armour so well known in the flam 
boyant utterances of her War T.ord, which 
had been treated hitherto as mere irrespor 
sible utterances to be greeted with a lauch 
and a shrugged shoulder 


Deep and patient 
he had alwavs been, and now she he lieved 


of 0 


that the time had come for her patience to 
She had bided long 
for the time when she could best fling that 
lighted brand into the midst of civilisation, 


do its perfect work. 


and she believed she had calculated well. 
She cared nothing for Servia nor for her 
ally. On both her frontiers she was ready, 
and now on the East she heeded not the 
remonstrance of Russia, nor her sincere and 
cordial invitation to friendly discussion 
She but waited for the step that she had 
made inevitable, and on the first sign of 
Russian mobilisation she, with her mobilisa- 
tion ready to be completed ina few days, per- 
emptorily demanded that it should cease 
On the Western frontier behind the Rhine 
she was ready also; her armies were pre- 


pared, cannon fodder in uncountable store 


of shells and cartridges was prepared, and 
in endless battalions of men, waiting to be 
discharged in one bull-like rush, to overrul 
France, and holding the French armies, 
shattered and dispersed, with a mere han 
ful of her troops, to hurl the rest at 


Russia. 





The whole campaign was mathematically 
thought out. In a few months at the out- 
side France would be lying trampled down 
and bleeding: Russia would be overrun; 
already she would be mistress of Europe, 
and prepared to attack the only country that 
stood be tween het and world-w ide dominion, 


whose allies she would already have re- 

duced to Impotence, Here she staked on 
} j ») 

an uncertainty she could not absolutely tell 


what England’s attitude would be, but she 
had the strongest reason fo! hoping that, 
distracted by the imminence of civil strife, 
she would be unable to come to the hel} 
of her allies until the allies were past 
helping. 

For a moment only were seen 
then, with a 
visor and 
stood with sword unsheathed, waiting 1 
the horror of the stupendous bloodshed 


which she had made inevitable. Her legions 
the Eastern front threatening 


those set 


stern features mad for war; 
snap, Germany shut down her 


rathered on 
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on Russia, and thus pulling France 


t]} spre ng conflagration and into 


ist t the flame she stood ready to 


fragments of the treaty 


t bound her to respect the neutrality of 


\ flames of the 
i firebrand | n to spre ad, the English 


week, while the 
} c waited, edulous of the inevitable. 
himself un- 


the bugles 


found 

to believe even then that 
read ng, and that the piles of 

} 


the VICKCI baskets 


them, 


were being 
litary ammunition trains. 

interests in life, all the 
rs that b ind contentedly occupied 


had 


in the morn- 





ne only excepted, become 


without savour. A dozen times 


he w down to his piano, only to 

i that |} Id net think it worth while 
make his hands produce these meaning- 
ss tinklir inds, and he would jump up 
1 the paper over again, or watch fot 

h head ippear on the boards of 
ewsvendors the street, and send out for 
ny fresh edit Or he would walk 
1 to his club and spend an hour read- 

g¢ the tape né and waiting for fresh 
ps to be pinned up. But, through all 


the nightmare of suspense and slowly-dying 


pe, Sylvia remained real, and after he 

i had received his daily report from the estab- 
hment where } mother was, with the 
nvariable m¢ that there was no marked 

hange of any kind, and that it was useless 

for him to think of coming to see her, he 


vould go off t and 


1 g » Maidstone Crescent 
pend the greater part of the day with the 
week he had received a 
written at Munich, and 

also had heard from 
back to his 


ince durir tt 
te from Hern 
the same dav she 


m. He had regiment, 





was mobilised, as a private, and was 
Dusy with drill and duties. Feeling in 
many, he lw elated and trium 
nt: it wa nsidered certain that Eng 
would st le, as the quarrel was 
n f her the nation generally 
ed forwa t 1 short and _ brilliant 
paig with tli occupation of Paris to 
September at the latest But 
stscript | note to Sylvia he had 

1 
You don’t 1 k there is the faintest 
nce of | and coming in, do you? 


© write to me fully, 


and vet Mike to 
heard from neither of you, 
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gol 


and as I am sure you must have written, I 
conclude that letters are stopped. I went 
to the theatre last night: there was a tre- 
mendous scene of patriotism. The people 
are war-mad.” 

Since then nothing had been heard from 


him, and to-day, as Michael drove down 
to see Sylvia, he saw on the news-boards 
that Belgium had appealed to England 


against the violation of her territory by the 
German armies ex route for France. Over- 
asking for leave to 
territory: these 


This was given as 


had been made, 
pass through the 
Belgium had re jected. 
official There came also the report 
that the Belgian 
disregarded, Should she refuse passage to 
the German battalions, that could make no 
difference, since it was a matter of life and 
death to invade France by that route. 
was out in the garden, 
they had spent that 
and she got up 


tures 
neutral 


news. 


remonstrances would be 


Svlivia where, 


hardly a month ago, 


evening of silent peace, 
qui kly as Mik hae l came out. 

said, I am glad you 
the horrors. You 
And have you 


No, I have 


“Ah, my dear,” she 
have come. I have vot 
news? Yes? 


Hermann? 


saw the latest 
heard 
not had a word 

He kissed her and sat down. 

“No, I heard either,” he said 
“YT expect he is right. Letters have 
stopped.” 

“And what do you think will be the result 
of Belgium's appeal she asked, 

“Who can tell? Sir Edward Grey is 

make a statement on Monday 
There have been Cabinet meetings going 
on all day.” 

She looked at him in silence. 

“And what do you think?” she asked. 

Quite suddenly, at her question, Michael 
found himself facing it, even as, when the 
final catastrophe was more remote, he had 
faced it with Falbe All this week he knew 
he had been looking from it, telling 
himself that it was incredible. Now he dis- 
thing he dreaded more 


again trom 


have not 
been 


going to 


away 


covered that the one 
than that England should go to war, was 
that she should not The consciousness of 


national honour, the thing which, with re- 


ligion, Englishmen are most shy of speak 
ing about, suddenly asserted itself, and he 
found on the moment that it was bigget 
than anything else in the world. 

‘Tl think we shall oO to 
“T don’t see personally how we can exist 


if we don’t. We— 


war,” he said. 


any more as a nation 














we shall be damned if we don’t, damned 
for ever and ever. It’s moral extinction not 
to 

She kindled at that 

“Yes, I know,” she said, “that’s what 
I have been telling myself; but, oh, Mike, 


there’s some dreadful cowardly part of me 
that won’t listen when I think of Hermann, 
and. ; 

She broke off a moment 

“Michael,” she said, “what will you do, 


if there is war? 

He took up her hand that lay on the arm 
of his chair. 

“My darling, how can you ask?” he said. 
“Of course I shall go back to the army.” 

For one moment she gave way. 

“No, no,” she said. “You mustn’t do 
that.’ 

And then sudde nly she stopped. 

“My dear, I ask your pardon,” she said. 
I know that really. 
It’s only this stupid cowardly part of me 
that—that interrupted. I am ashamed of 
it I’m not as bad as that all through. I 
don’t make excuses fot myself, but, ah, 
Mike, when I think of what Germany is to 
me, and what Hermann is, and when I 


“Of course you will. 


think what England is to me, and what you 
are! It shan’t happen again, or if it does, 
you will make allowance, won't you? At 
least I can agree with you utterly, utterly. 
It’s the flesh that’s weak, or, rather, that is 
so strong. But l’ve got it under.” 

She sat there in silence a little, mopping 
her eyes. 

“How I hate girls who cry!” she said. 
‘It is so dreadfully feeble! Look, Mike, 
there are some roses on that tree from which 
I plucked the one you didn’t think much of. 
Do you remember? You crushed it up in 
my hand and made it bleed.” 

He smiled. 

L have got some faint recollection of .” 
he said. 

Sylvia had got hold of her courage again 

“Have you?” she asked. “What a won 
derful memory. And that quiet evening 
out here next day. Perhaps you remember 
that too. That was real: that was a pos- 
session that we shan’t ever part with 


She pointed vith her finger. 


You and | Sat the re. and He rmann 
there,’ she said And mother sat—why, 
there she i Mothe1 darling, let’s have tea 
out here, shall we: I will go and tell 
them 


Mrs. Falbe had drifted out in her usual 
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thistledown style, and shook hands with 
Michael. 

“What an upset it all is,” she said, “with 
all these dreadful rumours going about that 
we shall be at war. I fell asleep, I think, 
a little after lunch, when I could not attend 
to my book for thinking about war.” 

‘Isn't the book interesting ? ” asked 
Michael. 

“No, not very It is rather painful. | 
do not know why people write about painful 
things when there are so many pleasant 
and interesting things to write about. It 
seems to me very morbid.” 

Michael heard something cried in the 
street, and at the same moment he heard 
Sylvia's step qui kly crossing the studio to 
the side door that opened on to it. Ina 
minute she returned with a fresh edition of 
an evening paper. 

“They are preparing to cross the Rhine,” 
she said. 

Mrs. Falbe gave a little sigh. 

“T don’t know, I am sure,” she said, 
“what you are in such a state about, Sylvia 
Of course the Germans want to get into 
France the easiest and quickest way, at 
least I’m sure I should, It is very foolish 
of Belgium not to give them leave, as they 
are so much the strongest.” 

“Mother, darling, you don’t understand 
one syllable about Sg said Sylvia. 

“Very likely not, dear, but I am very 
glad we are an island, and that nobody can 
come marching here. But it is all a 
dreadful upset, Lord—I mean Michael, 
what with Hermann in Germany, and the 
concert tour abandoned. — Still, if every- 
thing is quiet again by the middle ot 
October, as I dare say it will be, it might 
come off after all, He will be on the spot, 
and you and Michael can join him, though 
I’m not quite sure if that would be proper 
But we might arrange something: he might 
meet you at Ostend.” P 

‘Tm afraid it doesn’t look very likely, 
remarked Michael mildly. 

“Oh, and are you pessimistic too, like 
Sylvia? Pray don’t be pessimistic. There 
is a dreadful pessimist in my book, who 
always thinks the worst is going to happen 

“And dot it asked Mic hael. 

“As far & I have yot, it does, which 
makes it all the worse, Of course ] am 
Hermann, but I feel 
I dare sa} 
any 


very anxious about 
sure he will come back sate to us 
; » sees Germ 
France will give in when she sees Gern 


is in earnest.” 
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nse consolation 


the shattered remnants 


el In her heart of 
did not care one atom 
to armies and navies 

only that she had a 


read, and meals at 


fact ol on an 


to her, 


being 


ertain that, whatever 
armies (or French or 
tter) could not march 
tting-room and take 
her. For years past 
more of the world 

be comfortable in it, 
1 not an unreasonable 
t how small an outlay 
nfort she wanted could 
e thought of war had 
already: she had been 
her book when she 

| ch nap; and now, 
ive her tea in peace, 


restored by it, she 


nosphere of her two 
disquieting She 
loquacious than usual, 
kit herself back into 
mind, and reassuring 
e of a peaceful future 
have a good fleet,” 

|! make u safe, won't 


t hate the Germans, 


a Ww one 


himself, 


rane The papers 
fault, so I suppose 
pers know better than 
because they have 
That must be a 


not endure this any 


having a raw wound 


ict tand, she said 
| a. ¥ happening 
1 will be it Wal 
from het 


had lipped 
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et rid of dust that 
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Her 
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that France 
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in Paris in no time, and 
will be to 


Germany will be 
I dare say Hermann’s next lette1 


say that he has been walking down the 
boulevards. Of course war is very dreadful, 
I know that And then Germany will be 
at war with Russia, too, but she will have 


Austria to help her. And as for Germany 
with England, that does not 
Think of our fleet, and 


being at war 


make me nervous 


how safe we feel with that! I see that we 
have twice as many boats as the Germans 
With two to one we must win, and they 
won’t be able to send any of their armies 
here. I feel quite comfortable again now 
that I have talked it over.” 


Sylvia caught Michael’s eye for a moment 


over the tea-urn. She felt he acquiesced in 


what she was intending to say 


“That is good, then,” she said. “I am 
glad you feel comfortable about it, mother 
dear. Now, will you read your book out 
here? Why not, if I fetch you a shawl in 
case you feel cold? 

Mrs. Falbe turned a questioning eye to 
the motionless trees and the unclouded 
sky 

‘I don’t think I shall even want a shawl, 
dear,” she said “Listen, how the news- 
boys are calling! Is it something fresh, do 
you think?” 

A moment’s listening attention was suffi 


cient to make it known that the news 
shouted outside was concerned only with 
the result of a cricket 
Michael, as well as Sylvia, was conscious 
know that at the im 


there was no fresh clang 


county match, and 


of a certain relief to 
mediate 


of the bell that was beating out the seconds 


present 


of peace that still remained. Just for now, 
for this hour on Saturday afternoon, there 
was a respite: no new link was forged in 


the intolerable events. But, 


drew breath in that knowledge, 


S¢ que nce of 


even as he 


there came the counter-stroke in the sense 
that those whose business it was to dissem1 
nate the news that would cause their papers 
to sell, had just a cricket match to adver- 
tise their wares Now, when the country 
and when Europe were on the brink of a 


bloodier war chan all the annals of history 


contained, they, who presumably knew what 


the public desired to be informed on, 
thought that the new which would sell 
best was that concerned with wooden bats 
and leather balls, and strong young men in 
flannels. Michael had heard with a sort of 
tender incredulity Mrs. Falbe’s optimisti 


reflections, and had been more than content 
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rest secure in them; but was the 
try, the heart of England, like her: 


cricket matches, as she 


to let hex 


Did it care more for 


her book, than for the maintenance of 


the nation’s honour, whatever that cham 
pionship might cost And the cry 
went on past the garden-walk,. kine inn- 
ings by Horsfield! Result of the Oval 
match ! ’ 

And yet he had just had his tea as usual, 
and eaten a slice of cake, and was now 
smoking a cigarette It was natural to do 
that, not to make a fuss and refuse food 


and drink, 
should still be 
at the moment his attitude 
Kalbe Instead of 
tion at her normality, he 
taken 
was restful to suspense and jangled nerves 
The 
aves of the plane tree did 
Falbe read her book, the 

full of cricket 


the reaction 


and it was natura! that people 
And 
Mrs 


irrita- 


interested in cricket 
towards 
and 


changed pity 


was suddenly 


with a sense of gratitude to het It 


to see someone who went on as usual 
sun shone, the le 
Mrs 
papel Wi 
And then 
seized him again. Supposing 
like that. Supposi 
And the tension of 
more tightly than eve 
For the forty-eight 
and night the telegraph wires of 


not wither, 
evening news 
that 
all the nation 


from 


r nobod cared 





was 





suspense strained 


next hours, while day 


Kurope 
with momentous and 


tingled questions 


vrave replies, while Ministers and Ambassa 
and 


this 


met and met again, 
flew that like flocks 
of wild-fowl driven backwards and forwards, 
settling for a 


dors parted 


rumours way and 


moment with a stir and 


splash, and then with rush of wings peed 


ing back and on again. 


A huge coal strike 


in the northern counties, fostered and 


financed by German gold, was supposed to 
be immine nt, and this would put out of the 
country’s 


The Trish Home 


power the ability to interfere 


Rule party, under the same 

asion, Wa iid to have refused to call 

a truce A letter had been received in high 
quarters from the German Emperor avow 
ing his fixed determination to preserv 
peace, and this w honey to Lord Ash 
bridge Then in turn each of these wa 
contradicted All tl wht ot the coal 
trike in thi risis of national affairs wa 


ibandoned; the Irish party, as well as the 
ynservatives, were of one mind in backin 
up the Gove ronment, no matter what po t 
ponement of questior that were vital a 
month ago then cohesion entailed the 
Emperor had written no letter at all. B 
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through the nebulous mists of hearsay, there 
fell solid the first drops of the imminent 
storm. Even Michael had left 
Sylvia that afternoon, Germany had de. 
clared war on Russia, on Sunday Belgium 
Note from Berlin definitely 
should Government not 
to the German battalions, 


before 


received a 
that 


grant the passage 


stating thei 


should be forced for 


a way them, On 
Monday, finally, Germany declared war on 
France also 

The country held its breath in suspense 


at what the decision of the Government, 
which should be announced that afternoon, 
should be fact was publicly 
known, and that was that the English fleet, 
lately dismissed from its mancuvres 


and had There 


were guard ships, old cruisers and what not, 


ne only 
only 


naval review, vanished. 


at certain ports, torpedo-boats roamed th 
Deal and Portsmouth, but the 
swift forts of sea-power, had 
where, 


horizons ot 
great fleet, the 
yone, disappearing no one knew 
into the fine weather haze that brooded over 
There perhaps was 
indication of what the decision would be, 
vet there was no certainty. At home there 
was official silence, and from abroad, apart 
facts, came but the 


report alter report, 


= 


the midsummer sea. 


from the three vital 


quacking of rumour, 
each contradicting the other 

Then certainty, a Tail- 
bow set in the intolerable cloud. On Mor 
day afternoon, when the House of Commons 
met, all parties were known to have sunk 


suddenly came 


theu differences and to be agreed 


privat 
point that should take precedence 
: ’ 
Germany should 


violate the 


on one 
of all other question 
Kngland’s consent, 
neutrality of Belgium. As far as England 
was concerned, all negotiations were at at 
had said its last word, and 
hours 1 


not, with 


end, diplomacy 
twenty-four 
which to Should a_ satisfactor) 
answer not be forthcoming, England wou | 
eutrality she with others had 
force of arms. And at 
relief went Uf 
whole \Whatever now 
in whatever horrors ol long- 
war the nation might be 


(germany Wa viven 


revly 





uphold the n 
sworn to re pect by 


that immense sigh of 


one 
from the country 
might happen, 
drawn and bloody 
involved, the nightmare 
England’s repudiating the debt 
The one thing 
be dreaded, 
hideous 


1 
reiy 


of possible neu- 
trality, of 
of honour, wa removed. 
than war need no longel 
the moment the future, 
though it would su 


wors¢ 
and for 


and heart-rending 


be, smiled like a land of promise 
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CHAPTER XIV 


DEATH—-AND WAR 


ICHAEL was 


ae 








¢ ha 
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an tt: ( 
fall 
en, alte 
ne fror ol 
imn tradi, — 
a ‘*Then he leatned that his mother was gravely Drawn by 
' ill, and that he was wanted at once.’’ Stanley Davis 
ni-cor exhaustion. Once o1 ing Lord Ashbridge had waited there too, but 
nd that but fora moment, she had ince there was no change he had gone 
gMs of increasing vitality, and then away, saying that he would return again 
nto ¢ tupor again But in later, and asking to be telephoned for if 
are short terval he had opened his wife regained consciousness So, but 
and had seemed to see and recog for the nurse and the occasional visits of 
= el thought that once the doctor, Michael was alone with his 
miled n But up to the pre mother. 
ee} ] 


id ‘ word \ll the mor In this long period of nactive waiting, 




















hen there was nothing to be done, Michael 
did not seem to himself to be feeling very 
vividly, and but for one desire, namely, 
that before the end his mother would come 
back to him, even if only for a moment, 
his mind felt drugved and stupefied. Some 
times for a little it would sluggishly turn 
over thoughts about his father, wondering 
with a sort of blunt, remote contempt how 
if was possible for him not to be here too; 
but, except for the one great longing that 
his mother should cleave to him once more 
in conscious mind, he observed rather than 
felt. The thought of Sylvia even was dim. 
He knew ‘that she was somewhere in the 
world, but she had become for the present 
like some picture painted in his mind, 
without reality. Dim, too, was the tension 
of those last day Somewhere in Europe 
was a country called Germany, where was 
his best friend, drilling in the ranks to 
which he had returned, or perhaps already 
on his way to bloodier battlefields than the 
world had ever dreamed of; and some- 
where set in the seas was Germany’s arch- 
foe, who already stood in her path with 
But all this 
had no real connection with him. From 
the moment when he had come into this 


open cannon mouths pointing. 


quiet, orderly room and saw his mother 
lying on the bed, nothing beyond those four 
walls really concerned him. 

But though the emotional side of his mind 
lay drugged and insensitive to anything 
outside, he found himself observing the de- 
tails of the room where he waited with a 
curious vividness. There was a big window 
opening down to the ground in the manner 
of a door on to the garden outside, where 
a smooth lawn, set with croquet hoops and 
edged with bright flower-beds, dozed in the 
haze of the August heat. Beyond was a 
row of tall elms, against which a copper 
beech glowed metallically, and somewhere 
out of sight a mowing-machine was being 
used, for Michael heard the click of its 
cropping journey, growing fainter as it re 
ceded, followed by the pause as it turned, 
and its gradual crescendo as it approached 
again. Otherwise everything outside was 
strangely silent ; as the hot hours of midday 
and early afternoon went by there was no 
note of bird-music, nor any sound of wind 
in the elm-tops. Just a little breeze stirred 
from time to time, enough to make the 
slats of the half-drawn venetian blind rattle 
faintly. Farlier in the day there had come 
in from the window the smell of dew damp 
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earth, but now that had been sucked up by 
the sun. 

Close beside the window, with her back 
to the light and facing the bed, which pro 
jected from one of the side walls out into 
the room, sat Lady Ashbridge’s nurse 
She was reading, and the rustle of the 
turned page was regular; but regular and 
constant also were her glances towards the 
bed where her patient lay. At intervals 
she put down her book, marking the place 
with a slip of paper, and came to watch 
by the bed for a moment, looking at Lady 
Ashbridge’s face and listening to her breath 
ing. Her eye met Michael’s always as she 
did this, and in answer to his mute ques 
tion, each time she gave him a little head- 
shake, or perhaps a whispered word o 
two, that told him there was no change 
Opposite the bed was the empty fireplace, 
and at the foot of it a table; there was 
Michael was con- 


scent of these every now and 


also a vase of roses. 
scious of the 
then, and at intervals of the faint, rather 
sickly smell of ether. \ Japan screen, 
ornamented with storks in gold thread, 
stood near the door and half-concealed the 
washing-stand. There was a_ chest of 
drawers on one side of the fireplace, a 
wardrobe with a looking glass door on the 
other, a dressing-table to one side of the 
window, a few prints on the plain bl 
walls, and a dark blue drugget carpet 
the floor; and all these ordinary appurten- 
ances ot a bedroom etched themselves into 
Michael’s mind, biting their way to 
by the acid of his own suspense. 

‘Finally there was the bed where his 
mother lay. The coverlet of blue silk upon 
it he knew was somehow familiar to him 


ue 


and after fitful gropings in his mind to 
establish the association, he remembered 
that it had been on the bed in her room 
in Curzon Street, and supposed that it had 
been brought here with others ot her per- 
sonal belongings. A little core ol light, 


, he 
focused on one of the brass balls at U 


» and he 
head of the bed, caught his eye, ane 
saw that the sun, beginning to decline, 

he 
came in under the venetian blind. Th 


itting in the window, noticed this 
~eslers 
The thought of Syivia 


he 


nurse, 
also, and lowered it. 
crossed his brain for a moment; then 
thought of his father; 
reflection dissolved almost as 


ail 
: - again and 
was formed, and he came back aga! 


t 
but every train 0 
it 


soon a> * 


again to his mother’s face 


It wv and strange!) 
a 


perfectly peace ful 
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the cool, soothing hand 


resently would quiet all 
work 
had 


it And yet it was not so much 


already at 


pecn 


the marks that the years 


it seemed to have passed 


nd limitations of time 
nent it was like the face 
then suddenly it would 
ve | familiar again, It was 


came so 
one night at Ash 


it would be troubl 
at and talked with him 
a little partea 
eathing: the corners 
et he was not sure if 
tell, for she 
without pillows, and 
m an unusual angle. 
had 


count d 


f he been sitting 


years; and 
had been here 
( ted but for a 

ced once at het 


that he 


moment, 


the breeze of evening 
d By now the sun 


west, and the 


nurse 
Outside in the bushes 
t 1 of birds to each othe 

t h came close to the 


and then 


iquid phrase, 
d there 
throat 


and saw 
that 


Ml el glance 
easted, with 
and then, looking 


w that his mother’s 


room for 
cc Trom sonic 
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content, but in a 


infinitely more 


manne1 
real and more embracing. 


“Have you been sitting here all the time 


while I slept, dear?” she asked. “Have 
you been waiting for me to come back to 
you 

“Yes, and you have come,” he said. 

She looked at him, and the mother-love, 


veiled and clouded, 
tender 
evening sun, with the clear shining afte 


had 


with all the 


which before been 


came out radiance of 

rain, 

wouldn't fail 
You 


with me in the trouble | have been through. 


‘I knew you me, my 


darling,” she said. were so patient 


It was a nightmare, but it has gone 


Michael bent forward and kissed her. 
“Ve Be mother, he said, it has all gone.” 
She was silent a moment. 

‘Is your father here she said. 

“No; but he will come at once, if you 


would like to see 
Yes, send for 


him 


him, dear, if it would not 


vex him to come,” she said; “or get some 
body else to send: [I don’t want you to 
leave me.” 
I’m not going to,” said he 
The nurse went to the door, gave some 


the 
Lady Ash- 


returned t 


Then 


and 
side of the 
spoke again 
Is this death 
Michael raised | 
standing by the bed. 


Hle bent forward 


message, presently 


other bed. 
bi idge 


she aske d, 


is eyes to the 


ficure 
She nodded to him. 


agaln 


7 Ye S, deat mother, he said 

For a moment her eyes dilated, then 
grew quiet again, and the smile returned 
to her mouth. 

I’m not frightened, Michael,” she said, 
‘with you there It isn’t lonely or ter- 
rible 


She raised het head 


My son!” she said in a voice loud and 
triumphant. Then her head fell back again, 
and she lav with face close to his, and het 
evelid quivered and hut Her breath 
came slow and regular, as if she slept 
Then he heard that she missed a breath, 
and soon after another. Then, without 
struggle at all, her breathing ceased 


And outside on the lawn clo 


window the tl 


c by the open 


rush still san 


It was an hour later when Michael left, 
havi watted for his father arrival, and 
drove to town through the clear, falling 

isk. He was conse ol fecling of 

















grief at all, only of a complete pervading 
happiness. He could not have imagined so 
perfect a close, not could he have desired 
anything different from that imperishable 
moment when his mother, all trouble past, 
had come back to him in the serene calm 
of love. : 

As he entered London he saw the news- 
boards all placarded with one fact: Eng- 
land had declared war on Germany. 


He went, not to his own flat, but straight 
to Maidstone Crescent With those few 
minutes in which his mother had known 
him, the stupor that had beset his emotions 
all day passed off, and he felt himself 
longing, as he had never longed befcre, 
Long ago he had 
given her all that he knew of as himself; 


for Sylvia’s presence. 


now there was a fresh gift. He had to give 
her all that those moments had taught him. 
Even as already they were knitted into him, 
made part of him, so must they be to her. 

And when they had shared that, 
when, like water gushing from a spring 
she flooded him, there was that other news 
which he had seen on the newsboards that 
they had to share together. 

Sylvia had been alone all day with her 
mother; but, before Michael arrived, Mrs. 
Falbe (after a few more encouraging re- 
marks about war in general, to the effect 


that Germany would soon beat France, and 


what a blessing it was that England was an 
island) had taken her book up to her room, 
and Sylvia was sitting alone in the deep 
dusk of the evening She did not even 
trouble to turn on the light, for she felt 
unable to apply herself to any practical 
task, and she could think and take hold of 
herself better in the dark. All day she had 
longed for Michael to come to her, though 
she had not cared to see anybody else, and 
several times she had rung him up, only 
to find that he was still out, supposedly 
with his mother, for he had been summoned 
to her early that morning, and since then 
no news had come of him Just before 
dinner had arrived the announcement of 
the declaration of war, and Sylvia sat now 
trying to find some ese ape from the encom 


passing nightmare She felt confused and 
distracted with it; she could not think con 
ecutively, but only contemplate huddet 
ingly the series of pictures that presented 


themselves to her mind 


Somewhere now, 


in the hosts of the ] itherland, which wa 


} 
nel al O;, Was Hern ann, the brother who 
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was part of herself. When she thought of 
him, she seemed to be with him, to see the 
glint of his rifle, to feel her heart on his 
heart, big with passionate patriotism. She 
had no doubt that patriotism formed the 
essence of his consciousness, and yet by now 
probably he knew that the land beloved by 
him, where he had made his home, was at 
war with his own. She could not but know 
how often his thoughts dwelled here in the 
dark quiet studio where she sat, and where 
so many days of happiness had been passed. 
She knew what she was to him, she and her 
mother and Michael, and the _ hosts of 
friends in this land which had become his 
foe. Would he have gone, she asked her- 
self, if he had guessed that there would be 
war between the two? She _ thought he 
would, though she knew that for herself 
she would have made it as hard as possible 
for him to do so. She would have used 
every argument she could think of to 
dissuade him, and yet she felt that her 
entreaties would have beaten in vain against 
the granite of his and her nationality 
Dimly she had foreseen this contingency 
when, a few days ago, she had asked 
Michael what he would do if England went 
to war, and now that contingency was 
realised, and Hermann was even now 
perhaps on his way to violate the 
neutrality of the country for the sake 
of which England had gone to war 
On the other side was Michael, into 
whose keeping she had given herself and 
her love, and on which side was she? It 
was then that the nightmare came close to 
her: she could not tel!, she was utterly un- 
able to decide. Her heart was Michael's; 
her heart was her brother’s also. The one 
personified Germany for her, the other Eng- 
land It was as if she saw Hermann and 
Michael with bayonet and rifle stalking 
each other across some land of sand-dunes 
and hollows, creeping closer to each other, 
always closer. She felt as if she would 
have vladly given herself over to an eternity 
of torment if only they could have had one 
hour more, all three of them, together here 
as on that night of stars and peace when 


first there came the news which for the 


moment had disquieted Hermann 

She lonved as with thirst for Michael to 
come, and as her solitude became more and 
more intolerable, a hundred hideous fancies 
obse ed her \\ hat if some accident had 


Michael, or what, ¥ in this 
breaking of tes that the wal 


happened t 


treme ndou 
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“Lady Ashbridge spoke again. ‘Is 
this death?’ she asked ’’—p. 907. 








ailed, he felt that he could not see her? 


knew that was an impossibility; but the 
whole world had become impossible. And 
there was no escape. Somehow she had to 
adjust herself to the unthinkable; somehow 
her relations both with Hermann and 
Michael had to remain absolutely unshaken 
Even that was not enough: they had to be 
strengthened, made impregnable. 

Then came a knock on the side door of 
the studio that led into the street: Michael 
often came that way without passing through 
the house, and with a sense of relief she 
ran to it and unlocked it. And even as he 
stepped in, before any word of greeting had 
flung herself on him, 





heen exchanged, 
with fingers eager for the touch of his 


1¢ 


solidity. 

“Oh, my dear,” she said. “I have longed 
for you, just longed for you. I never 
wanted you so much. I have been sitting 
in the dark desolate—desolate. And oh! 


my darling, what a beast I am to think of 
nothing but myself. I am ashamed. What 
of your mother, Michael? ” 

She turned on the light as they walked 
back across the studio, and Michael saw 
that her eyes, which were a little dazzled 
by the change from the dark into the light, 
were dim with unshed tears, and her hands 
clung to him as never before had they 
clung. She needed him now with that im 
perative need which in trouble can only 
She wanted that 
only; the fact of him with her, in this land 


turn to love for comfort 


in which she had suddenly become an 
alien, an enemy, though all her friends ex- 
cept Hermann were here. And _instanta- 
neously, as a baby at the breast, she found 
that all his strength and serenity were hers 
They sat down on the sofa by the piano, 
side by side, with hands intertwined before 
Michael answered He looked up at het 
«ais he spoke, and in his eyes Was the quiet 
of love and death 
My mother died an hour ago,” he said 
I was with her, and as I had longed 
might happen, she came back to me before 
she died kor two or three minutes she 
was herself. And then she said to me, ‘ My 
son,’ and soon she ceased breathine 
‘Oh, Michael,” she said, and for a little 
while there was silence, and in turn it wa 


her presence that he ¢ lung to Presently he 


spoke again 

Sylvia, I’m frightfully hungry,” he 
id sal | don't ti ink I’ve eaten anything 
nee breakfast May we go and forage? 
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‘Oh, you 


poor thing!” she cried. “Yes 
ets go and see what there is.” 


} 


Instantly she busied herself. 

“Hermann left the cellar key on the 
chimney-piece, Michael,” she said, “Yoy 
will find something to drink if you look. 
{nd there’s some ham, I know. If yoy 
Wait a minute, I'll broil some. And there 
were some strawberries, I shall have some 
supper with you What a geod thought! 
\nd you must be famished.”’ 

As they ate they talked perfectly simply 
and naturally of the hundred associations 
which this studio meal at the end of the 
evening called up concerning the Friday 
night parties There was an occasion ca 
which Hermann tried to recollect how to 
make pancakes, with results that smelled like 
a brickfield; there was another when a 
poached egg had fallen, exploding softly 
as it fell into the plano, There was the 
occasion, the first on which Michael had 
been present, when two eminent actors 
imitated each other; another when Francis 
came and made himself so immensely agree- 
able 

It was after that one that Sylvia 1 
Hermann had sat and talked in front of 
the stove, discussing, as Sylvia laughed to 
remember, what she would say’ when 
Michael proposed to her Then had come 
the break in Michael’s attendances and, as 
Sylvia allowed, a certain falling-off 
vaiety. 

But it was really Hermann and I who 
made you gay originally,” she said. “We 
take a wonderful deal of credit for chang- 
ing you round,” 

All this was as completely natural for 
them as was the impromptu meal, and soo! 
without effort Michael spoke of his mother 
again, and presently of the news of wal 
But with him by her side Sylvia found her 
courage come back to her; the news itself, 
all that it certainly implied, and all th 
horror that it held, no longer filled her with 
the sense that it was impossibly terrible 
Michael did not diminish the awfulness oft, 
but he gave her the power of looking out 
bravely at it, of facing it squarely. Not 
did he shrink from speaking of all that had 
been to her so grim a nightmare. 

You haven’t heard from Hermann?” he 
asked 

“No And I suppose we can’t hear now 
1; nor 


He is with his regiment, that’s al 


hall we hear of him till there 1s Pp 


we 


again 
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too. He told me he felt he was talking 


he n he 


gibberish to you w poke of it. It is 
clearly life and death to Germany to move 
against France as quickly as possible.” 
‘But there’s a direct frontier between the 
two,” said he 
‘No doubt, but an impossible one.” 
Michael frowned, drawing his big eye- 
brows togethe 
‘But nothing can justify the violation of 
“ That’s the basis 
of civilisation, a thing like that.” 


a national oath,” he said 


“But if it’s a necessity? If a nation’s 
existence depends on it?” she asked. “Oh, 
Michael, I don’t know! I don’t know! 
For a little I am entirely English, and then 
something calls to me from beyond the 
There’s the hopelessness of it for 
You are English: 
there’s no question about it for you. But 
for us! I love England: I needn’t tell 
But can one ever forget the land 


Rhine! 


me and such as me. 


you that. 
of one’s birth? Can I help feeling the 
necessity Germany is under? I can’t believe 
that she has wantonly provoked war with 
you 
Sut consider > said he. 
She got up suddenly 

“T am 
am German. You must make 


I can’t argue about it,” she said. 
English and | 
the best of me as | am But do be sorry 
for me, and never, never forget that I love 
you entirely rhat’s the root fact between 
us. I can’t go deeper than that, because 
bottom of my 
soul. Shall we leave it so, Michael, and 
not ever talk of it again? Wouldn’t that 


be best?” 


that reaches to the very 


There was no question of choice for 
Michael in accepting that appeal. He knew 
with the inmost fibre of his being that, 
Sylvia being Sylvia, nothing that she could 
say or do or feel could possibly part him 
from her. 

When he looked 


like that, here was nothing’ that could blur 


at it directly and simply 


the verity of it But the truth of what she 
id, the realitv of that ¢ ill of the blood, 


eemed to cast a hadow over it He 
knew beyond all other knowledge that 
it was there only it looked out at 


him with a shadow, faint, but unmistak 
able, fallen across it But the sense of 
that made him the more eagerly accept her 
suggestion 

“Yes, darling, we'll never speak of it 


he 


That would be much 





again,” 
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Lady Ashbridge’s funeral took place three 

iys afterwards, down in Suffolk, and those 
iwur’°rs detac hed them elves in Mi hael’s 
mind from all that had gone before, and all 
that might follow, like a little piece of 
blue sky in the midst of storm clouds. The 
limitations of man’s consciousness, which 
forbid him to think poignantly about two 
things at once, hedged that day in with an 
impenetrable barrier, so that while it lasted, 
and afterwards for ever in memory, it was 
unflecked by trouble or anxicty, and hung 
between heaven and earth in a serenity ol 
its own. 

The coffin lay that night in his mother’s 
bedroom, which was next to Michael’s, and 
when he went up to bed he found himself 
listening for any sound that came from 
there. 

It seemed but yesterday when he had 
gone rather early upstairs, and after sitting 
a minute or two in front of his fire, 
had heard that timid knock on the door, 
which had meant the opening of a mother’s 
heart to him. He felt it would scarcely be 
strange if that knock came again, and if 
she entered once more to be with him 
From the moment he came upstairs, the 
rest of the world was shut down te him; he 
entered his bedroom as if he entered a 
sanctuary that was scented with the incense 
of her love. 

He knew exactly how her knock had 
sounded when she came in _ here that 
night when first it burned for him: his 
ears were alert for it to come again. Once 
his blind tapped against the frame of his 
open window, and, though knowing it was 
that, he heard himself whisper—for she 
could hear his whisper Come in, mother,” 
and sat up in his deep chair, looking towards 
the door But only the blind tapped ag 


ain, 
and outside in the moonlit dusk an owl 
hooted 

He reme mbered he liked owls Once, 
when they lived alone in Curzon Street, 


some noise outside reminded her of the owls 


that hooted at Ashbridge—-she had imitated 
their note, saying it sounded like sleep 

She had sat in a chintz-covered 
chair close to him when at Christma he 


paid him that visit, and now he again 
drew it close to his owt . and laid his hand 
on its arm. Petsy II. had come in with he Tr 
and she had hoped that he would not annoy 
Michael. 

There were steps in the passage outside 
his room, and he heard a little shrill bark 
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He opened his door and found his mother's 
maid there, trying to entice Petsy away 
from the room next to his. The little dog 
was curled up against it, and now and then 
he turned round scratching at it, asking to 
enter, 

‘He won't come away, my lord,” said the 
maid; “he’s gone back a dozen times to the 
door.” 

Michael bent down. 

“Come, Petsy,” he said, “come to bed in 
my room. 

The dog looked at him for a moment, as 
if weighing his trustworthiness. Then he 
got up and, with grotesque Chinese high- 
stepping walk, came to him. 

“He'll be all right with me,” he said to 
the maid. 

He took Petsy into his room next door, 
and laid him on the chair in which his 
mother had sat The dog moved round in 
a circle once or twice, and then settled him- 
self down to leep Michael went to bed 
also, and lay awake about a couple of 
minutes, not thinking, but only being, while 
the owls hooted outside. 

He awoke into complete consciousness, 
knowing that something had aroused him, 
even as three day ayo when the telephone 
rang to summon him to his mother’s death- 
bed. Then he did not know what had 
awakened him, but now he was sure that 
there had been a tapping on his door And 
after he had sat up in bed completely awake, 
he heard Petsy give a little welcoming 
bark. Then came the noise of his tail beat- 
ing against the cushion in the chair. 

Michael had no feeling of fright at all, 
only of longing for somethin that physi 
cally could not be And longing, only long- 
ing, once more he said: 

Come in, mother 

He believed he heard the door whisper 
on the carpet, but he saw nothing. Only, 


the room was full of his mother’s presence 


It seemed to him that, in obedience to her, 


he lay down completely satisfied. 
He felt no curiosity to see or hear more. 
She was there, and that was enough for 
Michael. 

He woke ayain a little after dawn, Petsy 
and the door had 
ret out of the 


For the door 


between — the window 
jumped on to his bed to ¢ 
draught of the morning wind, 


Wa opened 


| dow n 


»-wate 


That morning the coffin was carries 
the long winding path above tn cee} 
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stillness of supreme noon bore to them 
tollir gy ot the be ll 
The mourners from the house foilowed, 
t three of them, Lord Ashbridge, Michael, 
Aunt Barbara, for the rest were to 
emble at the church. But of all that, one 
ment stood out for Michael above all 
hers, when, as they entered the graveyard, 


meone whom he could not see said: “I 
am the Resurrection and the Life,” and as 
eheard that his father, by whom he walked, 
ht his breath in a 
All that day there persisted that 


0 plete detacl 





iddenly caus sob. 


sense of 
ment from all but her whose 
wdy they had laid to rest on the windy hill 
His father, 
cousins and relations who 


tlooking the broad 


Aunt Barbara, tl 


water. 
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[rO BE CONTINUED. ] 


church 


thronged the than 
inanimate shadows compared with her whose 
presence had come last night into his room, 
and had not left him since. The affairs of 
the world, drums and the torch of war, had 
passed for those hours from his knowledge, 
as at the centre of a cyclone there was a 
windless calm. knew he 
would pass out into the tumult again, and 
the minutes slipped like pearls 
string, dropping into the dim gulf where 
the tempest raged. 

He went back to next morning, 
after a short interview with his father—who 
was coming up later in the day—when he told 
him that he intended to go back to his regi 
But, knowing that 
he meant to go by the slow midday train, 
his father proposed to stop the express 
minutes 
Michael could hardly believe his 


were no more 


To morrow he 


from a 


town 


ment as soon as possible 


for him that went through a few 
before. 
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A Rain Song 
O matter how the clouds may frown, 
The vain a gay song patters down ; 
Before the wind it leads the way, 
With many a cheery roundelay ; 
And, if you listen, you may hear 
How e'en the vain doth bring good cheer. 


No matter how the stovm may shout 

The dancing rain-drops, I’ve no doubt, 

Sing in a merry undertone, 

A little song that’s all their own 

It’s of the sunlight, bright and warm, 

That shineth after every storm. 

FRANK Watccott Hutt. 
<je 

God at His Palace Gate 
ig is related of a wise Eastern ruler that 

when he died he left word to his 
people that his son would be their king, 
and though they had never seen his face 
they would judge of his government by his 
acts. The people promised obedience. The 
influence of the new ruler was wise and kind, 
and like the beams of the sun, it strained out 
of the royal palace, bringing joy to every 
subject. 

The people marvelled and said: ‘ We 
ee him not; how docs he understand so 
well ?”’ 
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They came to the palace gates, and said : 
** Let the king suffer us to see his face.” 
The king came forth to them in his royal 
robes, and when they saw him they rejoiced, 
and said: ‘‘ We know thy face.” He had 
walked so often with them as their friend, 
showing love and kindness to all, that when 
they saw him in the palace his kingly robes 
did not disguise him. They knew him. 

In the incarnation our King comes to 
the palace gate and lets us see His face. 
‘The Word became flesh, and dwelt among 
us, and we beheld His glory, glory as of the 
only begotten from the Father, full of grace 
and truth.”’—-Rev. G. B. F, Hatzock, D.D 

se 

The Human Touch 

VISITOR to a glass manufactory saw 

a man moulding clay into the great 
pots which were used in shaping the glass. 
Noticing that all the moulding was done by 
hand, he said to the workman, “ Why do you 
not use a tool to aid you in shaping the 
clay : Phe man replied: ~ There 1s no 
tool that can do this work. We have tried 
but somehow it needs the 
human touch Chere is much of the Lord's 
work that likewise needs the “ human 
touch rhe Divine Hand would have 
been too glerious, too dazzling, too bright, 1 


ditferent one 
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BESIDE 


had been 1 hed out of heaven to help, to 


to wipe away tears, to heal 


wt wounds, to be Jaid in benediction on 
iret he and, therefore, God took 
man form, that with a human hand He 
cht touch t inful and the sorrowing 
And now Christ has gone awav again 
» heave He does not reach out of the 
ies that glorified Hand, which burns with 
nlendour, to do His work of love in this 
rid, but our common hands, yours 
| mine, sending us to do in His name 
gentle things He would have done for 
His little o1 


sje 
At Our Doors 
HE Italiar ; have 


who desired to carve, 
] 


a legend of an artist 
from wood, a 


statueofthe Madonna. Long had he studied 
ind prayed to fit himself for the work. At 
last he felt that he was ready to begin. 
He had de that the figure must be 
urved from ndalwood, and he went up 
and down t land seeking for a block of 
yood wortl » be used for his purpose. 


4 


\gain and his hopes were dashed to 


ground ; never did he find that for which 
sought \t last, despondent, sick at 
ut, he returned to his home. On his first 
eht there he ept soundly, and in his 

ms an angel appeared 
You have looked in the wrong place 
OQ weary mat the angelic visitor declared. 
The block of wood you seek is the oaken 
g that is at your door ready for the kitchen 
From that your masterpiece may be 

ved 
rhe artist woke in the grey dawn. At 
door lay the log of oak, and, as soon as 
was light, he began work upon it. The 
t he carved was not only the pride of 
native t I but also the comfort and 
of man Hope DARING. 
sje 
The Voice of the Flowers 

** Tell 


O* day I said to the flowers, 
me Ww you are.”’” What a confusion 
[happy voi ! They all spoke at once, 
nd valley, from river bank 
m wayside and hill-side, 


rden plot, from many 


climes came sweet har- 

ni \nd this was their message: 
Who You must know us, 
rywhere, in the windows 
t the gardens of the rich, in 
rk and in the wild wood A tlowerless 
i ld | ke a sunless day or a stat 
5 night You consciously or uncon 


beauty and purity. 


THE STILL WATERS 





“We are rainbows of promise and cheer— 
products of the artist’s brush when dipped 
in sunlight and weapons of light 
and love, putting to flight the demons of 
darkness and woe. 

“We are heralds of 
looked on us and smiled. 

“We are angels of mercy to whom you 
must give wings. We utter the unuttered 
thoughts of lovers, and the voice of the 
flowers rings true. Our coming tolls the 
knell of winter, for the resurrection of the 
flowers marks its final judgment day. 

“We gladden the heart and fill the hands 
of romping children and grace the bridal 
train with added beauty. We cover the 
marriage altar and fill the banquet hall with 
cheerful colouring, emblemed wreath and 
festooned thought. 

“We enter the room of the sick and the 
dying. 

‘““ We speak the deepest language of your 
inmost soul, and with such speech call forth 
the deep love of other hearts. Our presence 
purifies and glorifies childhood, youth, and 


showe1 


beauty, for God 


age. 

‘“ Upon the soldier’s grave we keep alive 
sweet memories, and speak undying love 
and loyalty to God, to home, and to our 


country s flag 
we tell of hearts, 
alabaster box, pour 
ointment. 

** We cover the casket of death. 
the horror of the grave, and breathe the 
promise of the life that is beyond. The 
flowers true.’’—W. H. 


Oft-times baptised with tears, 
which like the broken 
forth the sweetest 


We veil 


voice of the 
JORDAN. 


rings 
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Justice and Worship 


HE Arabs say, that “one hour of 

justice is better than a_ thousand 
hours of worship One hour of honestly 
and faithfully doing God’s will in justice and 
kindness to our fellow men, is better than 
days of prayer with that duty left undone. 
Some time we shall learn that worship 
does not mean words, but the attitude of 
the spirit, however expressed. 


sje 

The Best Proof 
ISHOP VINCENT says: “ The best 
proof of the divinity of the Christian 
religion is the daily life of the Christian him- 
self.”” Let us remember that what Christi- 
anity is to do in the future for the world 
depends in large measure upon what we ine 
dividually do to promote the growth and 
influence of the faith which we profess, 











A KINGS PLAYFELLOW 


A Story for Children 


By DOROTHEA MOORE 


NE stiff, high-backed chair drawn 
up to the polished table in the 
window; one china bowl of bread- 

and-milk standing there. 

That was what a certain pair of quick, 
black eyes saw, as their owner raised them 
cautiously above the level of Colonel 
Hobart’s window-sill to look in at the open 
latticed pane. Only that, for the room was 
empty. 

The glowing sunset of September lit up 
all its corners. The black eyes took note 
that a battered wooden doll sat slantingly 
in one, with a small square of stuff, worked 
in cross-stitch, the use of which was un- 
known to the owner of the black eyes, 
spread precariously upon its slope of lap. 

A sudden smile showed white teeth in 
the brown-complexioned young face. ‘“ A 
child’s room, this ! 

He raised himself a little higher, showing 
himself for a long-limbed, shabby fellow, 
with black hair cropped so jaggedly as to 
fall into his eyes and about his ears. The 
eyes beneath that rough thatch were fixed 
all too longingly upon the  bread-and- 
milk. 

Still the room remained empty, and the 
window, though not over-large, had width 
sufficient to give at least a good chance of 
one of his build squeezing through it. About 
his intentions when the other side of the 
window was attained perhaps the less said 
the better. 

He was half-way through that window 
when the door opened a very little way, 
and the rightful owner of the bread-and-milk 
came in—a little maid of some six or seven 
years, with wide, wondering blue eyes, and 
fair hair put back tidily beneath a stiff white 
cap. 


The ragged fellow in the window made a 
desperate attempt to retreat, but there was 
little room even for his leanness. His torn 
doublet caught in the window hasp, and the 
little maiden’s round, blue eyes were fixed 
full upon him before he could disentangle 
it. He spoke then, with a movement of 


gO 


his shoulders that would have been a shrug 
but for the lack of space. 

“T’m not Red Riding Hood’s wolf come 
to gobble you up, upon my honour, little 
mistress.”’ 

The serious eyes smiled. “I am not 
afraid of that wicked old wolf,” the little 
maiden told him. ‘ Brother Robin plays at 
being him by times, and goes ‘ Gobble, 
gobble,’ but I run and _ hide so that he 
cannot catch and eat me.” 

“And is Brother Robin coming to play 
Black Eyes inquired, 


the wolf to-night ? 
disentangling his sleeve as he spoke, 

The blue eyes filled with tears. ‘“‘ No, sir; 
Robin has not played with me these five 
days—he is very sick, and Tabitha makes 
me eat my supper all alone, and there is no 
one to play with me.” 

Black Eyes gave a swift, backward glance ; 
then he scrambled altogether through the 
window. 

‘Since Mrs. Tabitha and Robin deny 
you their company, will you have mine 
instead, little mistress ? ”’ 

She dimpled into smiles again, “ Oh, 
will you be my guest, as though you were a 
grave gentleman, come to visit father? And 
will you sup with me ?—only there is nothing 
but bread-and-milk.” 

“ A supper for a king!” 
heartily, and they emptied the bowl, eating 
spoonful by spoonful in turn, Mistress 
Lettice Hobart perched confidingly upon the 
knee of her guest. 

“Since I have taken Brother Robin's 
place at supper, it is only mannerly to take 
his part for him as playfellow also.” Thus 
Black Eyes, with a twinkle, when the bow! 
stood empty. ‘At what hour does Dame 
Tabitha fetch you to bed, little madam, and 
how do you and Robin occupy yourselves 
meanwhile—playing with the wooden baby, 


he assured her 


there ?”’ 

Mistress Lettice shook her small head very 
wisely. 

“Oh, no, Robin is a big boy, full nine 
years old: and big boys do not like dolls, 
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A KING'S 


rling Betsy ugly, and says 
it left her We 
de mostly, in the old garrets 
house, and Tabitha stamps 
you, you bad 
never does, you know. 


upon face. 


see 
tence to make us come out 
heartily. 


Tabitha 
have 


laughed 
tell Mrs. 
hidden, when 


d guest 
never 
you 
tell no one of 
s, Brother Robin 
mice when Tabitha is grow- 


We never 
and I. 


» one knows.” 


aid looked up at him 
If you would only play 
with me, sir! I would 
best hiding-places, even 
eat beam Robin would 
ng to tell you, I am as- 
yu have come to be my 





PLAYFELLOW 


She could not guess what brought that 
whimsical expression to his face, as he looked 
down into her pleading one. 

‘Faith! little one, I should at least 
know how to hide myself—but yet - 

He was interrupted. A sound came, 
borne on the fresh breeze, through the open 
the many that 
galloped in haste nearer and nearer. 

Black Eyes gave one quick glance over 
his shoulder at the window, then caught at 
the little maid’s hand with his merry laugh. 
“Very well then, the game of whoop-hide 
shall it it that we 


window, sound of horses 


be, and let us see to 


puzzle Mrs. Tabitha this evening. Where 
are your garrets, sweetheart ? ”’ 
Together they tip-toed from the room 


and up the stairs, that creaked, in seeming 
desire to betray them—scarce three feet of 
one and full six of the other, but mighty 
comrades and 


The 


good playfellows none the 


broad stair from the hall was 


less. 


scaled in safety, but as they reached the 
foot of the narrower garret stairway there 
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! 








scrambled 
window.”’ 








Orawn by 
C. &. Brock 


‘**T will not tell,’ Mistress 
Lettice promised ”’ 


was a heavy trampling in the drive before 
the house. 

Mistress Lettice peered from a narrow 
window at the stair-foot. ‘‘ Gentlemen 
with tall hats like my father’s,”’ she an- 
nounced. “ But my father is not with 
them,”’ she added wistfully. 

“Then you'll not wait your sport fot 
their coming, I'll warrant ? Black [yes 
said, and Mistress Lettice thought joyfully 
that here was at last a grown person who 
cared as much for sport as Robin and her- 
self did. 

rhe garrets, five of them, opened into one 
another—dark, low-pitched rooms, with 
quaint nooks and corners that were almost 
black in the fading light and a criss-cross 
of great beams overhead. 

It was to those great beams that the 


eyes of Mistress Lettice’s playfellow turned 
instantly. 


She jumped for joy.“ Oh, shall 


THE QUIVER 





you climb up there, sir? Bro. 
ther Robin did once, and Tabitha 
never saw him, though she 
peered in all the corners: and 
But Robin 
lay quite flat and still, and she 
never knew.” 


oh, she was cross | 


There was a heavy knocking 
at the great door far below 
Before the echoes had quite 
Black Eyes had 
scrambled nimbly up on to the 
beam, and deposited his length 


died away, 


as Robin had done, along its 
cobwebby dimness. 

Hle leaned over to look down 
into the sweet, upturned face 
of the little maid. 

You will not grudge me first turn at the 
And you 
secret of the hiding-place for 


“ 


hiding, dear heart, will you ? 
kept the 
Brother Robin—will you keep it, too, for 
me ? And run downstairs and never let folk 
guess that we are playing whoop-hide, you 
and I,” 

I will not tell,’’ Mistress Lettice pro- 
mised him. ‘‘ Not even if Tabitha is cross 
with us, as she was when Robin hid there, 
and wants to know why there are cobwebs 
on your clothes. Brother Robin says, to tell 
is to be a spoil-sport.”’ 

Mistress Lettice left him lying there upon 
the beam, and kissing his fingers to her till 
she was out of the door. He was so good a 
comrade that she was glad that she had 
given him the best hiding-place ; she her- 
self would find another one downstairs, and 
then, when these stranger gentlemen had 
gone away, Mrs. Tabitha could look for 
both. 

But when Mistress Lettice Hobart reac hed 
the top of the big staircase, she could see 
that the hall was full of stern-faced men 
who wore sad-coloured clothes like her 
father, but, unlike him, had no kindly look 
upon their faces. They were talking with 
Mrs. Tabitha, and Mrs. Tabitha looked s0 
cross and forbidding that Mistress Lettice 


» for 
saw at once that this was no good time ; 
searching for 


putting her to the trouble of 
t 


a little girl lhe black-eved stranger mus 
have all the hiding to himself to-night. 

Mrs. Tabitha was speaking shrilly. Het 
words came clearly up to the little maiden 
at the head of the wide staircase. 


- ng 
Phe young man Charles Stuart lurk 
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A KING'S PLAYFELLOW 


“Colonel Hobart’s little maid .. . 
aye, and the woman thought her hiding.” 
That was the puzzling whisper that the 


little maiden caught. 

As she would have cro 
had 
good playfellow, one of the 


ed the hall to the 


parlour where she upped with her 
stern-faced men 
stepped forward and lifted her in his arms. 

‘So 1t seems that you are a lover of hide- 
and-seek, little mistress ? I'll be assured you 
know the hiding-places of this old house a 
deal better does, See 


here, if you will act guide to a couple of us 


than your nurse 


and show any place where you have ever 
shall be the 
puppet for you to play with that ever little 


hidden yourself, there finest 


. bargain 
Lettice 


Come, now, Is it 
is arms Mi 


ciré le ot 


wench had, 

Enthroned in ] 
the 
‘ Are you all come to play whoop-hide with 


tress 


urveyed tern, eager faces. 
me ?”’ she questioned rather doubtfully 

** Ave, that we are— if so be that 
and us the good 


hard eyed 


you are 


a good little wench how 
hiding-places,” a 
helmet told her 


Mistress Lettice relinquished the wonderful 


person in a 
cunningly. 

baby with 
that 
worse 


hope of a beautiful wooden 
would 


still, a 


paint on its face. Not even for 


he be a spoil-sport, and, 


promise-breaker, 
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y. hide with me?’’’ 
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‘Put me down, please,’ she said, with 
much decision. ‘‘ I will goto the parlour as 
Mrs. Tabitha bade, and play with my dear 
pld Betsy, for Robin and I never tell our 


'%? 


hiding-places 
se 

Colonel Hobart came home before supper- 
time next evening, and Mistress Lettice ate 
her bread-and-milk seated upon his knee. 
Mistress Lettice’s father heard the story of 
that game of hide-and-seek before the bowl 
was emptied, and his eyes smiled in his grave 
face as he heard. 

‘* Tabitha was cross because she had to go 
all the way upstairs to the garrets to satisfy 
the stranger gentlemen, and they were 
cross because I would not show them our 
hiding-places, Robin’s and mine. But | 
could not do that, could IJ, dear sir ? 

Her father put his arm about her fondly. 
‘No, little maid, you could not; and I 
for one am glad this game of yours was 
hiding without the finding. And so your 
playfellow was gone when Mrs. Tabitha 


” 
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gave you the opportunity to look for 
him ?” 

- (uite quite gone,’’ Mistress Lettice 
told the Colonel sadly ; ‘ and he had never 
even told me his name.” 

“Never fret for that; belike you will 
know his name some day,” her father said, 
smiling. 

And the Colonel was right. One day 
when for months past Robin had been 
Mistress Lettice’s merry playfellow again, 
there came to Colonel Hobart’s house a 
package wrapped and sewn with care, and 
directed to ‘‘ Mistress Lettice Hobart. 
And within the wrapping was a box, and 
within the box there lay the most wonderful 
of Paris puppets, looking up into Mistress 
Lettice’s enraptured eyes. And fastened to 
the doll’s fine rose-pink gown was a paper 
bearing these words: 

“For my faithful little playfellow, from 
CHARLES STUART.” 

So then Mistress Lettice knew the name 
of the black-eyed gentleman with whom she 
had played whoop-hide. 
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An Anniversary 
EREAFTER I suppose we shall keep 
August 4th as one of our national 
anniversaries : it will never be pos- 
to forget the day when we were drawn 
into the vortex, though I hope that its 


elebration will be dimmed by that of 
Another Day—the day on which we cele- 
brate the coming of peace! It is only two 
years ago that entered the struggle. I 

nder what we, individually, remember 
precisely ab that unique time ? We 
thought, of course, we could never forget 
those few days of July-August. Curiously 
enough, in our serial story this month Mr. 


E. F. Bens over the ground of that 
anxious peri and details it as it affected 
his hero and heroine. It would be interest- 
ing to collect the experiences of different 
people at that tim to get them to put 
down in black and white precisely what they 
thought and felt, and what they did, on 
July 28th, 29th, and 30th, and so on to 
August 5th I suppose everybody’s most 
vid impression would be that of reading 
papers—t successive editions of the 
evening ’’ prints as they came out every 
larter of an hour or so. ; 

sje 

Have we Forgotten? 
HINK way back there, if you dare, 


and then try to turn up the papers of the 
~ d to much you have forgotten 
Me Was it that made the announcement 
House of Commons on that cold, black 


QOL 
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Conversation Corner 


CONDUCTED BY 
THE EDITOR> 





Bank Holiday 
Edward Grey ? 
a day or two before 


was 
One 


it Mr. Asquith or Sir 
of the papers came out 
the time with flaming 
headlines to the effect that British ships 
had been held up in the Niel Canal, and that 
that constituted a casus belli. Has any- 
body heard any more of that incident ? 
How many people went through the throes 
of that crisis away from home ? My own 
recollection of it is that of pacing restlessly 
up and down the promenade of a well-known 
seaside resort on the Bank Holiday, read- 
ing the latest editions, and trying to make 
home. I 


some arrangements for getting 
remember feeling indignant at the waste- 
fulness of certain young “ nuts ”’ who were 


careering up and down the promenade as 
usual on motor-bicycles, when the papers 
were urging that the duty of most importance 
at the time was to conserve the nation’s 
petrol supply! Poor fellows! We 
found that there was enough petrol for 1914 

and 1915, too—and they probably have 
expiated their tactless extravagance long 
since by service in the trenches. Then, at 
night, was the, at the time unusual, sight of 
the searchlights guarding the harbour. Of 
course, in August, 1914, we all thought a 
Zeppelin invasion of London to be a dream 
beyond the bounds of reality, and it was not 


soon 


until—when, dear reader ? Do you remem- 
ber ?—that London's lights were restricted 
and the searchlights at work; and the 


actual touching of the London area did not 
occur until—when, again, reader? Can 
you tell me the date without looking it up ? 




































Wise after the Event 
| HAVE just | 


been reading one of the popu- 

ir, Slashing attacks on the Government for 
its crimes of omission. It points out in detail 
what the Government ought to have done 
in September and October, 1914, and I must 
say it reads most logical and reasonable. Yet, 
carefully searching one’s memory, and put- 
ting back oneself into those other days, 1t 
is at once apparent how different we all 
thought and felt then. Oh, how easy it 1s 
to be wise after the event, and if the Govern- 
ment at that time had gone the way now 

rested, how wrathful those selfsame 


critics would have been ! 


se 

Would you Rather Know? 

OOKING back now, would you rather 

have had the prophetic instinct, and 
have foreseen “‘ the things that were to come 
the long duration of the war, the 
1915 failures, compulsion, etc.—or would 
you rather have been left as you were, in 
the dark, and believed, with nine out of ten, 
that the whole business would be over by 
Christmas ? I confess that I would rather 
have been spared the knowledge of what had 
to be borne, rather have cherished my fond 
delusion as to the war peedy termination, 
rather have occupied those early days with 
preparations for “ after the war ”’ (work that 
has long since come to nought !) than have 
been rendered prostrate and hopeless by a 
fuller knowledge of all that must be suffered 
before the end could come! After all, Pro- 
vidence is very wise in these matters. We 
ire not allowed to lift the curtain and probe 
into the future, and the thoughtful man 
elad that it 1 . Sufficient is it to 
know that one has only to face one day at 
1 time, that there will be gleams of sun- 
hine as well as clouds, in the days that are 
to come as in the days that are past. 


to pass a 
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Take a Holiday 
is this year we are to have two Bank Holi- 
days in August, instead of one! We 
are so used to changes that we have almost 
forgotten we are under the Daylight Saving 
regime, and most of my readers will be con- 
cerned not so much with the extra Bank 
Holiday as with the prospects of getting 
the ordinary summer holiday “ as usual ” this 
year. Well, this year (as last!) I frankly 
advise everybody who can to take their 
holidays and religiously try to forget the 
war and the world for the allotted space of 
time. I only wish that every Cabinet 
Minister, every war-worker, every girl 'bus- 
conductor, as well as every busy house- 
wife, could get right away for a fortnight 
at least. Oh, what a difference it would 
make to everything when they came back! 
1 was talking the other day to one of our 
best-known preachers. He told me that 
he was looking forward to his holidays. The 
first three weeks, he said, he simply put 
everything aside; he even took down a 
volume of prayers with him, to avoid having 
to make up his own prayers! For three 
whole weeks he threw stones into the sea, and 
generally ‘‘ idled.’’ The fourth week there 
came a sudden change: he took out the 
small note-book he always carries, and the 
ideas simply flowed: that fourth week was 
sometimes sufficient to load him with ideas 
up to Christmas! I think the plan is the 
right one, though I, for one, have never in 
my life, since leaving school, had a four- 
weeks’ holiday right off! Still, 1 am going 
away for a short spell, and am going to try 
to forget the war, the increase in prices, the 
paper famine, THE QvuIveEr, and everything 
else! You shall say, when I am back, i 
excursion has been 
a success,and mean- - 
time I commend my 


example to as many 
as can take it! aati’ 
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y, “ON GUARD!” 


y We are always on guard to maintain the purity of Pird’s 
Custard. To make it so pure, we have rejected all short-cuts to 
custard making, and all low priced and inferior ingredients. This 
is why Bird’s Custard goes so far and is so creamy and nutritious 

Therefore, Mothers by insisting on Bird’s Custard safeguard the 
family health. The children both love and thrive upon it. 

When you have stewed fruit or boiled pudding. always serve Bird's 
Custard with it. Cold on hot 
3ird’s Custard improves and enriches it 


bp Birds Custard 


No tax on your time! No tax on your pocket! 


hot on cold days— either way, 
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DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
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The Charms of South - Wester) 
Ireland for Holiday and Health 


HERE is the pen that can fittingly and ably describe the 
loveliness, transcendent beauty, the enrapturing mag 
nificence, the entrancing allurement, and the subtle 
aptivation of the sylvan scenery, the romantic rusticity the 
glorious mountainous magnificence, and the charming combina 
tion of waterfall, glen and seas« ape that spreads itself in lavis} 
splendour as a wondrous panorama over the south-western 
district. of dear old Ireland " ? 

To think of lovely Killarney, of the sirenic charms of Glengarif 
the rugved beauty of Bantry Bay, and the quiet fascination of 
dear little Parknasilla, nestled in the valley, is to call up in oneself 
i spirit of unrest, an irresistible hunger that can alone be satisfied 
by the resolve that the earliest opportunity shall be the occasion 
for a visit to this most refreshing atmosphere for the reinyigoration 
of soul and body and of jaded nerves 

Surely here Nature has just been allowed to have her ow 
untrammelled and unfettered way, producing a luxuriant gr 
of foliage and flower, forming landscape and seascape that simpl 
batile and even defy description by the pen of the writer or eve 
by the pencil of the artist 

PARKNASILLA There are in certain places lovely landscapes that give on 

I ; , the idea that in ages past some wondrous giant hand created a 

upheaval of the earth's formation, bringing into existence towering 

mountains, sloping hillsides, basin-like valleys, angry waterfalls, silvery streams, rushing rivulets, and tran 

quil lakes, and that in due course Time and Nature have together come to the healing up of the wondrous 

scene, covering with richest verdure and blossom, and stately timber, the crags and the crannies, the moun 

tains and the valleys, the hill slopes and the river sides. Truly it is God's own country—so lovely is it 
that one is reminded of the beautiful thought expressed by the writer of the song ‘‘ God’s Garden "— 








The kiss of the sun for pardon, 
The song of the bird for mirth, 
One is nearer God's heart in a garden 
Than anywhere else on earth 

To be brought into this charming vista of beauty one has but to avail oneself of the services of the Great 
Southern and Western Railway. The quick-running and comfortable expresses of this railway system run 
direct from Dublin through Cork, to Queenstown, and there are branch lines that take the traveller to W ater 
ford, Limerick, Kerry, and the entrancing district of Killarney, Caragh, and Valentia Happy indeed is he 
wr she who is quietly and comfortably seated in a corner in one ot these trains, bound for the beauties 0 
this land of rest, recuperation, and delight. There scarcely can be a place more befitted for the spending of 4 
charming quiet holiday 

Delightful trips by 
train, by motor car, of 
by motor char -a- ban 
can be made to many a 
charming spot 

Attractive and very in 
teresting booklets are pub 
lished for the use of intend 
ing tourists and visitors by 
the Great Southern and 
Western Railway rh 
can be had freely if a 
letter be addressed to Th 
Pourtsts () thee Kings 
bridge Station, Dublin 

Now, a5 a peroration 
et a special pwan be rats 
t» dear little Parknasilla 


1 most lovely part of all 





the district, close to th 
lake and surrounded by 
the mountains Here 1 
the very ideal spot to stay 
Where fine fishing can he 
njoved, and where are to 
found all the accessori 
that rm to make up a 


happy holiday sojourn. ONE OF THF ISLANDS. PARKNASILLA 
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HOLIDAY CATERING 
By BLANCHE ST. CLAIR 


cheering point about 
holiday makers, which is 
the best and 


can be surely 


ippetites, 

l sauces, 
after hours spent in the open 
kind of food tastes de 

quickly and apprecia- 


to provide are the outdoor 
if the picnic is not farther 
throw from the 
the fun of laying the table 


ones 


air of unconventionality 
very ordinary lunch, tea 
alfresco feast with food 


| beverages suitable for 


pre-war days, were accus- 
juent week-end trips, and 
eks at the seaside 
every summer, could not 
ht experienced by those 


ix W 


ual vacation consisted of 


but different times, different 
r workers will consider 

if they can take a full 

ty ’’ in which to respond to 

f t] ea or the call of the 
eration will, of course, 

1 school and announce that 
ken up “—the existing cir 


no difference in this un- 
they will expect to be very 


until the middle of Sep- 


ork recommence It is 
very casy task for mother 
holiday appetites with the 


‘) 


normal kinds of food, let alone the innumer- 
able calls for special treats for picnics and 
other outing festivities. 

Whether the holidays are to be spent at 
home or at some coast or country resort I 
certainly advise all mothers to spend a 
couple of days in preparing for the attacks 
on larder and _ store-cupboard that are 
bound to take place, and, if possible, to 
that the emergency shelf is par- 
ticularly well stocked with suitable fare. 
The increasing prices of all foodstuffs has 
turned commodities we used to 
necessities into luxuries, and to rush to the 
meat or 
time a picnic lunch or tea is wanted would 
strain the the housekeeping 
purse to breaking point. 

With a_ good 
potted meats, 
certain kinds 
the 
economy instead of an extravagance, and a 
hamper can be packed with a 
and dainty repast for less cost than if the 
» be eaten in the dining-room. 


arrange 


consider 
cooked confectioner shops every 


resources ol 


made 
(and 


supply of home 


cakes, biscuits, etc. 


will keep fresh for several 


weeks), outdoor meals become an 


wholesome 


meal were t 


The Best Kind of Picnic Basket 
rhe fitted basket 
ompact and useful when one has motor-car 


picnic though very 
me's beck and call, is apt to 


elephant” to 


aTriace a 


or ¢ 


prove a veritable ‘white 
those who take thei pleasure on toot or in 
tram. Such baskets 


and frequently 


t humble omnibus or 
are heavy and cumbersome, 
the ‘ fittings ”’ are 
are worth. 
all the members of the party should help in 


more trouble than they 


Personally, I always think that 

































the transportation of food, and have found 
those little Jap 
which cost but a few pence, and are fitted 

liable strong draw-thread which 


nese marketing baskets, 





with a r 
acts as a handle, are very light and con- 
venient. For a large party a Japanese 
wicker hamper mak a capital picni 
basket; it can be let out as much as is 


necessary to accommodate the lunch and 


tea, and taken in with the straps when 
brought home more or less empty Smaller 
wicker baskets, which can be bought in 


many sizes, for from a few pence, are used 
for sandwich cakes, salads, and every 
kind of foodstuff, 
lined with greaseproof paper to protect 


rovided they are first 





the contents from st and air. Thermos 
flasks are now quits cheap and are the 
acme of comfort for carrying hot or cold 
beverages, but they are heavy, and there 
seems to be as much to bring home at the 
end of the day as there was to take out in 


the morning. If ; ries of alfresco meals 


is contemplated it would be worth while 


to invest in one of those delightfully com 


pact aluminium outfits sold for soldiers, as 





they are lis in weight and easy to keep 
clean, and comprise | kinds of utensils 


wherewith to p1 mi 


Necessities for the Picnic Basket 


Here is a list of articles which should be 


kept in the basket There should be a 
hard and fast rule that at the end of thi 
day’s outing, n the basket is emptied 
ind cleared, all tl fittings and appurten- 
anc hould be 1 ced, ready for the next 
picnic :—Japanese paper tablecloth and ser- 
viett cardboard cdishe and plates, also 
drinking 1) 

Gl bottle with wooden stepper to 
be obtained at a cl ust’s), containing salt, 
pepper and n 

Som brit ir ol aluminium 

rl old knive cork 
nt tea, coffee or « " 
i tin for ! ther for butter 

hi 1 1 r A ker basket 
for eatab 

Salad | ina tin lined with 


ereaseproof paper ad butter hould b 
vrapped 1 ettu ] \ and papel befor 
it 1 | t tr) 

It l ) ise many delectable 
| ed | e not put up in thi 
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known by the majority of people. The 
various “ tubes ’’ which have carried com. 
fort and nourishment to the trenches and 
our ships will also be found extremely 
practical for picnic-makers. For instance, 
the tubes of cocoa and milk, coffee and 
milk, soups, pastes, potted meats, jams, 
honey, etc., are very inexpensive, and a 
“ tube ’’ is so much handier and tidier than 
ajar. Also one can use as much or as little 
as is required, and what is left keeps good 
and is in readiness for the next occasion, 
If it is necessary to take bottles, pack them 
in round tins (coffee tins are excellent) with 
tied-on lids. In this way it is safe to carry 
milk, cream, salad dressing, syrups, and 
other liquid 


Suggestions for the Emergency Shelf 
Home-made potted meats provide fillings 
for sandwiches that are just as satisfying as 


if the meat were cut in slices and placed 
between the slices of bread and butter, ant 
are also much quicker and easier to manipu- 
late than the sliced meat 

So before the holidays commence see 
that the emergency shelf carries several kinds 
of potted meat tins of cakes, plain and 
sweetened biscuits, “ tubes ’’ as already men- 


ndwich or 


tioned, and a good stock of si 


greaseproof paper. <A_ certain number ol 
pastry “ empti ’ can be made if they ar 
stored in an airtight canister and put i 
the oven to freshen up before the Jam 0 
other filling is added 

Do not be too lavish with the dainties 
regale the family with samples ol all y 
delicacies during the first week, but try 
arrange that each new occasion product 
a surprise novelty for lunch or tea. It may 
happen that the place chosen for the tre 
is celebrated for some kind of tart or Ccax 
in which case leave your own good things at 
home and indulge in the local bun or pi 

\s regards cake and biscuits it must b 
remembered that cakes of a ligh 


cle eription ponge, madeira, and 


other 


ar kind and those in which baking 


simi 
powder l used a a ratsing medium, » 

4 ty 
become tale and uninteresting. Fruity 
eakes and those made with dripping Wl * 
tored in airtight tins, remain fresa 4! 
moist for a couple of weeks or more, These 
cakes are best baked in long flat ts '¢ 
Yorkshire pudding tin does very 


instead of the usual round cake ti 
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1 portion « be cut off and the surface 
tlv et 1 in greaseproof paper to 
the 1 ture. Another “ tip’ for 


moisten with syrup or 

; can then be made 
the syrup can ke made 
both eggs and sugar. 

A cor t recently told me that, 

she had 


that the dates im 


expensive, 


j flavour to the cake 
b. f vy 207. of date 
ve been removed, and 


s, weighed 


» have a supply of 


THE WAR AND THE 


By MONICA 


The Perennial Problem 
_ sn } as the ervant 
rob lways been a burning 
wit] memor And now that 
rk are open to women 
o do the work of 
cannot or will not do 


Imost entirely a middle- 
rich person, I believe, 
ff of servants will never 
a rule they form a 

ial life of their 

cial life which i 

» maid, or maid 

household 
1] registry office 


rth of maid 


Why is Domestic Service Unpopular ? 
vl the irl who 


b n i. factory 
ii attend t Ol 
1 l cdomesti« 
‘ 1 before, tl 
th cns¢ 
( Othe 
I 1 worl 
‘ ' , 
cl 





WAR AND THE 


DOMESTIC PROBLEM 


small cakes on hand, and these will keep 
moist for two or three weeks if carefully 
wrapped in greaseproof paper and put into 
tightly closed tins: 

Take 4 eggs and the weight of these in 
butter, flour and sugar. Sieve the flour, beat 
the yolks and whites of the eggs separately. 
Beat the butter to a cream with the sugar, 
add the yolks of the eggs and the grated 
rind of alemon. Stir in the flour, and lastly 
fold in the whites of the eggs. 
fancy patty pans, half fill them with the 
mixture, Sprinkle a few currants or chopped 


Grease some 


almonds on top, and bake in a modcrate 
oven for twenty minutes, 


DOMESTIC PROBLEM 
WHITLEY 


vision and at everyone’s beck and call, and 
perhaps the most powerful reason of all 
s of caste. 

It is difficult to see how, under present 
conditions, all these objections could lb 
removed entirely. We shall need to alte 
many thing our views of life, and our 
ways of living amongst other before thu 
problem is solved. 


From the Mistress’s Point of View 

But certainly the housewife has _ het 
grievances, too. If she advertises for a 
‘ general,’”’ what sort of a helper does she 
get 2? More often than not a totally un 
trained girl who looks upon her work 
imply as a means of supporting § herself 
until marriage com along No wonder 
that the mustre resents the fact that she 
must teach her employee her work and at 
the same time pay her for doing it. 

At once someone says: “ But why not 
have training schools for domestic servant 
and grant them certificates of proficiency 
When they realise that their work is 
cientific, dignified, and valuable, they will 
respect it and will take a pride in doing it 
intelligently.”” Very true, but do you think 
trained workers will be content to work 
under the old conditio 


Housework under New Conditions 


Do you think that the 
] 


scientifically 
with a diploma 


trained domestic, 








of proficiency from a recognised school of 
household science, will be content to spend 
her days in the tiny back kitchen and her 
nights in an attic bedroom ? Will she be 
willing to do her work with the antiquated 
and meagre apparatus which is to be found 
in the ordinary household after she has been 
used to the latest labour-saving appliances 
of the training school ? Will she submit to 
the restricted hours of “ off duty”? Will 
she be ordered about by the children, 
alternately their playmate and their slave ? 

Undoubtedly not. She will demand in- 
creased wages, proper tools for her work 
and regular hours for doing it, more oppor- 
tunities for social intercourse, a higher 
social status, and a new name. To obtain 
most of these will entail nothing less than 
an entire upheaval of the ordinary habits 
and customs of the average household. 

The trained worker will probably refuse 
in many cases to “ live in’’; she will live at 
home, or in hostels, and go to work daily 
like any other girl worker. 


The Architect Must Conform 

This will mean that the housewife will 
have to come into line with the new order 
of things. In some cases she will find that 
she cannot afford the high wages demanded, 
and she must rely chiefly on her own labours. 
This will entail simplified living and a home 
built in accordance with changed require- 
ments. 

If our architects would realise their 
shortcomings, let them spend a week in 
the kitchen of a small suburban villa. 
After that, if they have any intelligence, they 
will no longer put the sink at the opposite 
end of the kitchen to the fireplace, or in such 
a position that the door opens directly on to 
it. Neither will they place it so low that 
washing-up is a back-breaking process. 

In the wash-kitchen they will see to it 
that the boiler has a cold-water tap fitted 
over it, and also that it can be emptied in 
some other way than by baling out the 
1g 
tubs fitted with hot and cold water at a 
convenient height for a woman’s comfort 
This, and much more, will they do, and oh ! 
may I be there to see it ! 


water. They will put porcelain washir 


Simpler Furnishings 
Most people’s homes are overcrowded 
with furniture. If they would only follow 


f 
) 


QH2 


THE QUIVER 


William Morris’s maxim: “ Have nothing 
in your homes but what you know to be 
useful or believe to be beautiful,” what a 
clearance there would be! We should miss 
some of the dear, ugly, useless things with 
their sentimental associations, but our 
homes would be more artistic, more hygienic, 
and labour would be considerably lessened. 

We have grown accustomed, too, to 
elaborately spread meals—to much orna- 
mental silver, and a plethora of doilies and 
fal-lals. Our meals could be quite as taste- 
fully served without them with a great 
diminution in work. 


Labour-Saving Appliances 

What does a man do when he wants to 
economise labour? Why he invents a 
machine which will do the work of several 
men with only one to direct it. But how 
few appliances, comparatively speaking, 
have been invented to economise home 
labour since the days of our grandmothers, 
and even those which are available seem to 
be little known. 

Strange to say, women seem to be in- 
different to them, and go on working with 
the same old tools which have served for a 
century or more. In any household there is 
much unnecessary work. Some is caused 
by an absurd adherence to useless con- 
ventions, some by lack of method, some by 
superfluous furniture, some by structural 
inconveniences. All these can be remedied. 


Abolish Foolish Conventions 

It is at present one of the treasured con- 
ventions of middle-class homes that one 
must not open one’s own door to visitors 
This will have to go. 

People will also have to cease aping the 
customs of those who are above them 1 
social position. They will have to stop 
expecting to have a meal served in the same 
way with one maid as with half a dozen. 
I do not mean that they must live with less 
refinement—it may possibly mean that they 
will live with more by a reversion to sim 
plicity. By a readjustment of living 
most households I believe the labour could be 
reduced by half. A return to simple living 
would mean happier homes, and re-created 
who is going 


men and women. But 
the 


start it 2 Who is bold enough to lead 
wavy and bid defiance to the god of con 


ventionality ? 
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AR COMPANIONS,—tThe first 


month will give particular 


pleasure to you girls. It will be 
vs, also, for all lovers of girls who 
sted in our League. 
who al lovers of girls ’”’ value much 
rship which the Countess of Ports- 
11S giving to various forms of work 
em, and have an especially warm 
me for her as a Patron of the L.Y.B.C. 
i letter tellis f her consent to help us 
s way, La Portsmouth remarks: ‘‘ I 
ire your eme will prosper, based as 
on the recognition of their (young 
instinct for social service.” I am 
id Lady Portsmouth’s message to you 
the big question of friendship, 
{ the most vital and important ques- 
allecting us as boys and girls. And its 
t foundation is the spirit expressed in 
igue motto. This is what Lady 
mouth says to our members every- 
* Whe nIwasa child and I am not 
an old woman—it took twice as 
; as it does now to get to America, 
ndia, or Australia, and letters cost 
more than twice as much. 
of Africa was unex 


Way Irom Cairo 


Che he irt 
red; no one 


Victor 


ot 
ia Falls, or of a rail- 


dreamed pleasure 


and, as 


to the Cape ; 


lor fly . " 
T lying, it was considered unlikely 
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Che Ceaque of 
Young British Citizens 


Motto: 


“For God and the Empire: By Love Serving 


” 


One Another 


Object: 


The cultivation personally, and the extension in 
all possible ways, of the highest ideals of Citizen- 
ship, and of love and service for our Empire 


that it could ever be made available 
for practical purposes. 

‘* The world can never again seem so 
large as it did then, and, moreover, 
distant places will go on growing nearer 
and easier to reach. 

“ Have you ever thought that all this 
makes it possible for us to have many 
more friends, and that one of the best 
things life can give us is Friendship ? 

‘“* When, with the help of your League, 
you grown to know and to like 
other young citizens beyond the Seas, 
remember that ‘the only way to have 
a friend is to be a friend.’ If you bear 
that in mind and act upon it you will 
find that your membership will bear 
fruits richer and greater than you can 


now 


have 


imagine. 


BEATRICE PORTSMOUTH.” 


I have had given to me an “ Appeal 
to the and Girls of the Empire,” 
which is issued by the Central Committee 
for National Patriotic Organizations. Our 
League is being built up in the spirit that 
this appeal is designed to create, and I 
want you to see the following paragraphs, 
in case you do not all see the whole: 

‘‘We hope and think this is a war against 
war, and that if brave and 
self-sacrificing and determined to win, even 
at cost, no dreadful war will 
blacken the world and that no 
nation, not even Germany, will ever again 


Bovs 


only we are 


great such 


again, 
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try to bully small nations, teaching, as het as to the “ difference between weeds and 
men now do, that force is the most im- flowers.”’ So he kept on and on with 


portant thing in the world. questions until the grown-up made it clear, 
“ How can children help ? is sometimes Then he saw that there was really going on 
asked.”’ And this is part of the answer : all the while ‘an exciting drama in the 


garden,’’ and now he loves to play his part 

‘Every boy and girl can try hard in that drama. He is a sort of knight 
to grow up worthy of the great price rescuing beautiful flowers from their deadly 
now being paid for their safety. Think foes, ‘ He throws himself upon a weed, 
of the gallant lives, the crippled men, uproots it, and carts it away, with the 
the widows and orphans ? That is the | righteously indignant exclamation: ‘ Horrid 


STIMULATING 


price being paid for you and for me old weed! Stop eating the flowers’ dinner,’” 
With God's help we must try to be Quite likely lots of you can be knights of 
worth it. The boys and girls of to-day the garden tl ummer, rescuing not only 
will be the men and women of the future, — flowers, but those vegetables we needs must 
and if our Empire is to continue great, it grow so plentifully. If you have no garden 
will be through the character and sense of your own, perh ips your holiday time will 
of duty of th till at school. The finest be spent on a farm, or where there is a garden 


and noblest of the Empire’s sons are in which you can show you knightly ser 
falling in battle, and each child should — yice, I shall be interested to hear if any of 
feel on his or her honour to try and be © you have this kind of holiday experience 
a worthy successor. Care over lessons, That reminds me of two girl gardener 


pains taken over the difficult ones — gifts to our Fund. Do not miss noting what 


PURE 


especially, punctuality, tidiness, obedi- they have d 

ence—all these are fitting you for your Aone eg 

future place and work. What Some Members Say 
“You and I do not get the You will enjoy reading some of the 

chance of doing great things, but day opinions of members regarding our new 


by day we can do little things in the big enterprise. I am sending two Letter Prizes 





pirit. The Soul of a Nation is made by this month, and for the first time both 
the heart and spirit of the whole nation, prizes are going to boys. hey are “ WA 
each doing their part as well as they UL.” (age 17: Ireland), who ts an old menr 
can,” ber of the Companionship, and ‘ R. Wa 
iwe Ty “ t] sd who first ] ined us m 

You see, we have all to really under- 10913. I am sure you will all agree with me 


tand that citizenship isn’t something that that it is a mistake to think that “ theres 
has merely to do with “ votes”? and paying not much we can do for the J mpire by work- 
taxes, and other obligations that come upon — ing on a farm arm work, and the grow 
us when we row up.”” You are citizens ing of food for the people, 1s enormously 
in the making now. And it is by exercising important work. 


the powers that you have that you will ly I 


As to « new plans, I n say most sin aptee. 
become fit for the other, later duties. fully approve of the change which has been mac. 
My imaginat faculty is (unhappily) not strongly 


| 
— suscichd F : } u " j. 
developed, and I had no idea of what the impen® 
( njecture m 
t 


Knights of the Garden or Farm 


ing change might be; so you may 











| | } " iline Va 
LT am reminded that this is a holiday | surprise when I saw our new headline m te 0” 
| f issue. | n’t deny that I had some regrets hate” 
month for many of you. Will vou all look ¢ pa ners ee eet t 
ner Wa l no I ; vi 
round and ce il there is some pecial us I won rea ed that it is not | id dnt 
ing 1 , i liti nk vo 
for holidays this year ? I heard Mr. F. D. forging new ones in lition . 
A . plan 1 lendid . iw | ple are 
.cland, the Secretary to the Board of \eri shout ri a oni that t of thin 
, a“ , . sis 
culture peak the other day, and he made fond of proy ng 1 tendency to Jin ord 
: the Pdit puts it; t formation of a Leag a 
u understand what 1 huge amount. of z : Ft. t people. Ther is a definit 
| | ; 1) psi _ igi , ly in our stirring 
patriotic work | inted to help till t} ip ni n rT name, and ¢ lly i 9 bus 
y t Motto and ¢ t, whicl vs We — 
left by the men Whi have Fou from the me ' n aver ia’ fut re, and busines 
ountry-side to fight for u By the way, I oy ee id. 1 believe with you that rap beh = 
‘ " towards meets 
have been readi ol a small boy he wa new Ca ty, in do somethin { the world 
; , F i the eat and urgent need ol the future 0! th - 
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not quite three—who was greatly puzzled jy Nee just struck me that our new Leag 
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is solved by taking 


STIMULATING 
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A special analytical commis repor 
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BAILEY’ STOCKINGS 











EXTRA FINE FOR SUMMER WEAR. 


Bailey's Hygienic 
Washable Imperceptible 
Fiesh-Coloured Trusses. 

ABDOMINAL BELTS. 
EVERY ARTICLE FOR 

NURSING. 
CATALOGUE FREE, 


SICK 
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A Doctor’s Word 


for it! 


“I find that Mellin’s Food 
made up with fresh cow's 
milk is far superior to foods 
mixed with water only.” 


{ Doet } 


The wast>ge of War makes the rearing 
of children a matter of paramount 


national urgency New-born babies 

must not only live, but must be brought 

to maturity sound, strong, healthy 

Do not experim Give Mellin's Food 
th é milk food—the food that for 

half a century has py i its safety 


1d superiority 


The Mellin’s Food Method 
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why ‘ } 
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! inst i ted to the need 
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Food 


MAKES FRESH MILK LIKE MOTHER'S MILK 
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Address: SAMPLE DEPARTMENT. 
MELLIN’S FOOD, LTD., PECKHAM, LONDON, S.E. 
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was a Curate 


Who dropped in to tea, 
He longed for Swiss Roll 
Made from Bird's Spongie. 
He got a big slice, 
And took such a huge bite, 
That the whole of the Roll 
Was soon out of sight. 
His hostess, however, did not get dismayed— 
Swiss Roll, with Bird’s SPONGIE, is easily made, 


You see, a Swiss Roll made from BIRD'S SPONGIE is not only mor 
delicious than one made any other way, but it is much more easily mak 


as well. A packet of BIRD'S SPONGIE enables you to turn out: 
delicious, light, moist Swiss Roll without the least fear of failure. 


Birds Spongie 


A 34d. packet of Bird's Spongie is sufficient to make a delicious Swiss 
Roll or Victoria Sandwich, large enough for a big family. Get a 
packet from any grocer to-day—or get two packets—you'll be certain 
to want them. 


ALEP VERY DRY }\ 
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Linen Sheets 
from Ireland 


The housewife who appreciates value will realise, 
on glancing through our List of Linens, the ex- 
traordinary value we offer in Linen Sheets. 
As actual manufacturers we are able to supply 
linens to our customers at direct prices. 

A copy of the Linen List will be sent Post 
Free. The following are example bargains :— 
LINEN SHEETS.—2 by 3 yd«., 30/4; 

2 by 34 yds., 48/10; 24 by 3 yds., 50/4; 

+ by 34 yds., 58/8 per pair. Linen 
Pili!ow Cases to match, size 19 by 30 ins., 

36/- ; 22 by 32 ins., 54/6 per dozen. 
HEMSTITCHED LINEN SHEETS.— 

Size 2 by 3 yds., 48/9; 2 by 3} yds., 54/9; 

2k by 3 yds., 62/6; 24 by 34 yds., 69/- per 
air. Linen Pill 20 by ins., 
(6; and 22 by 32 inches, 8/9 each. 
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THE LION LEADS IN CURING 


It is Nature's Remedy. 


BURGESS 
LION 
OINTMENT 


Cures without painful operations, lancing * 
cutting, in all cases of Uicers, Abscesses, Whitons 
Boils, Fatty or Cystio Tumours, Piles, “— 
Polypus, Poisoned Wounds, and all forms 0! st 
Disease. Its penetrative power makes it the best applica 
for curing all Chest and Bronchial Troubles. 

SEND TWO id. STAMPS FOR SAMPLE. 

Sold by Chemists, 9d., 1/3, etc. ADVICE GRATIS cA 

E. BURGESS, 59 Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.¢ 


C. BRANDAUER & Co, Ln, 
CIRCULAR-POINTED PEKS. 


Est. 1847, 





\FRADE MARK. 














Neither Scratch 

nor Spurt. 

| SEVEN PRIZE a 
MEDALS. Attention % 
also drawn to the 

EW PATEN 


either series, 7d- 
Works: BIRMINGHAM. 


Wwoursaue Wanenouse ; 124 NEWGATE STREET, 
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OUR YOUNG 


ealitv, very little different from the first H.W.W.C 
True citizenship and all it means was the main idea 
t then, as now. But I feel that now, with 





= > deanitel tated aims and more serious prob- 

° ynfronting us, we cannot but accomplish more. 

It was a pleasant sh ck to me to find that the Violet 

Fund has totalled so much. By the way, I vote for 

ntinuation of the name. It augurs well for the 

I certainly think we should devote our re- 

s in future to the education and training of 

r orphans ; it a debt of gratitude. Of.course 

W I i thing financially, will it not ? 

er, f t present we must see that the ex- 

nses of Let nd Philip are duly forthcoming.— 
W. A. L. (I 

I think y \ tarted a splendid idea for the 

rer; y k us to give our opinions on the new 

Leag W there is mine for you! I enclose the 

pon and [ think also that it would be much 

r to still Fund the Violet Fund; still, I 


1 but a new Companion, and the older ones may 
il it i. # Ireland). 
k in our Companionship is very 
UI . aS you sav, we ought to try to 
ike ul worthy of the sacrifices which are 
willingly mad ery day for us by our brave men 
t the front M. H. (London). 


I was verv ] l and pleased to have a letter all 


t 


to myself fror , although I have not written to 


ank vou for it. It was very kind of you to write to 
me. I thank now. We enjoy your pages so much, 
I send my 1 ie for the L.Y.B.C. here is not 
the Empire by working on a 

ea will help us to feel we are part 
mething } ire doting something to give us, 
s and gi me idea of our value in the world 
ll be as successful as you would 





I think that r new idea is very nice. I am en- 
| é pon, two penny stamps for the cer- 
ind 2 for the Fund.—M. H. 
ted in your fresh undertaking, 
endid idea. I have filled up the 
entered in your new register, 
will do I} bly can to help carry out the 
ir n » which I have been read- 
it the top of this month’s Corner; and I shall 
in towards he Iping to make 
children who are being left 
ruel war a little happier and 
iS you Say, we are only a tiny 
ind girls of the | mpire, but 
we I t et as many recruits as possible, 
spread Companionship, which will help 
Fund, and then the more money we 
tt t { in keep 


g nur r of children we 
s to join the new League, and 
nt pon in next months Quiver. 


Remember, every ( ompanion who takes 
ior himself or herself the bond of our Motto 
I ject j nother link in the chain of 
ng comradeship in which we want to 
le world. And that chain 
enough as we get enough 
ndividual link Each Companion is one 
ink. Hence the use of recruiting. 


by the Motto, “‘ For God and the |} mpire,” 
wow OWS ft ther one, and is the best possible 
. 1 war time A. 

gh ! pleased and surprised, when I 
i i ' ne 


OUVIVER, to see that our Com- 


‘ONSHIY tarted out to fulfil a newer and a 
xeS the Companions feel more 


Wider matter, It mak 
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'S PAGES 


keenly, I am sure, that they are “ doing their little 
bit” in the war. The title which you have chosen, 
too, is very appropriate. . . . Are you going to 
have new badges for the new scheme ? I think the 
Violet badges are so pretty it would be a pity to 
change them.—M. J. (Scotland). 

You will think I am never going to send my name 
in to be enrolled as a member of the L.Y.B.C. 
have been a long time writing, but nevertheless I 
made up my mind as soon as I read the new plan in 
this month’s Quiver that I was not going to be a 
slacker or a deserter. Now I humbly confess that I 
must have seemed a slacker to you, but really it 
isn't true. I came back to school on the 5th, and it 
has seemed a rush ever since. Last letter-writing day 
I intended writing to you, but had only time for a 
letter home. The plan is a splendid one, and I intend 
to do all I can to help. The words “* You are the 
Future” seem to thrill one, and make one think if one 
is really living a life that is going to help that future 
to be a real Golden Age. Father and Mother have 
often said that we alone shall enjoy the benefits 
which this war will bring; we, as the young genera- 
tion, if we realise this to the full, ought to follow 
more truly the Divine teachings.—E. B, 


letters have come to me 
among many others— 

(British West Indies), 
who enclosed a gift for our Fund; Pre. 
NeLson, Pre. H. Bourne, and Pre. T. H. 
Henry; Essie Darey (Australia), another 
contributor to the Violet Fund; ANNIE 
BROCKIE, CATHIE GARDNER, JENNY GARD- 
NER, Etta Bupp (all in Scotland); and 
from Kitty WILLERS, who says: 


Interesting 
from 
AGNES MILLINER 


I do hope there will be letters from different mem- 
bers in the Corner each month, as usual; I think 
it is so very interesting to hear about boys and girls 
all over the world. I expect vou will continue to 
have competitions, too, won't you, Alison? We 
have held a consultation about an entertainment in 
the summer; I do hope we shall be able to have it, 
and that we shall get a nice sum for the Fund. How 
delightful it is to think that we have helped to give 
two British citizens a start in life, and are training 
two more to be good citizens.” 

BEATRICE MAry Orrorp (age 17: Cam- 
bridgeshire), MARION WRIGLEY (age 20: 
Isle of Man), Isoper MARGARET HENDRY 
(age 12 Aberdeenshire), MARGARET CUT- 
Isle of Wight), and Doris 
South Africa) will be wel- 
comed by you as Companions. Marion’s 
sister and brothers are interested in the 
League and have promised to help; we 
hope they will join too. And Isobel’s two 
she hoped, will be joining soon, 

Letters from KATHLEEN and DorotHuy 
CoLLYER (Canada) contained the delightful 


surprise of a gift of {1 17s. for our Fund. 


MORE (age 13 


QUAIL (age 22: 


sisters, 


I hope our boys and girls are well and happy (wrote 
Kathleen), and I trust the Funds are not falling off. 
I wish the May Quiver would come, but I suppose 
we must be patient, as the mails are very good, con- 
sidering We afe enclosing nine dollars, most of 
which we have made selling flowers 

Daddy read the Companionship Pages out thig 








i ng, and we all enjoyed them very much (sa 

Dorothy), Phe phot iphs of Violet, Lena, and 

Philip are verv good, arent they We are very in 

q itive to know what I cheme 1s. Wishing 
1 and the Corner ever ucce 


A Beautiful Scottish Gift for 
the Violet Fund 
\ bright augury for the 
Fund has come through two of our youngest 
Little IRENE and FLORENCE 
and 6: Galashiels) thought 
have a Garden Sale to help 
funds. I heard quiet whispers from 
time to time of then 
efforts, and delighted in the beautiful spirit 
that was filling all. ‘‘ Daddy and Mother ”’ 
were just at one with the little workers, and 


future of our 
members. 

Fair (age 
would 


7 
they 
out 
busy thoughts and 


were splendid comrades, as you'll all under- 
And then, one June day, Mr. lair 


the result 


stand, 
called and brought 
of the sale ! 

rhis was the first pecial effort ’’ made 
for our Fund since we called our Companion- 
ship by the new title—since we made up 
our minds, that is, to do more for others 
That is why 


f10 to us 


than we had done in the past. 
I spoke of ‘a bright augury.” You 
that I wanted to go to Irene 


Florence’s sale myself! And you will enjoy 
“how it went 


will 
and 


fuess 


as I have enjoyed, reading 


co 


off. Here are the girlies’ letters to me, 
first : 
Dear Atison,—Our little sale took place on 
iturday. God was kind, for He sent us a fine day. 
\nd we were all happy together We had plenty 


Daddy is to give 
ind he will take it to 


f iun, too, buying and 
u ten pounds for the Fund, 


ening 


London himself on Wednesday.—Love and kisses 
from IRENE S. Fair 
Drar Attson,-—I wish vou could have seen out 
little garden on Saturday n our triends came to 
il ind had tea Never mind, dear Alison, 
Dadd hall give you a photograph of Irene and 
ni lt standing by our tent I hope you will like 
t We wore violets in our dresses and we put violet 
n the tea-table We all enjoyed ourselves vei 
much Love and } f trom 
FLORt NIGHTINGALE Farr. 


I am sure you will like to see part of Mr. 
Fair's letter also: 


DraR ALISO All of u he writes) had been 


king ver hard ft i long time, and we 
ired that t t kept vod our labours 
Id | crowned th 14 Up to Friday 
I it t veather ntin 1 to be wet and cold, 
hich prevented us trom tidying up the irden 
id erecting the tent; but we all got up early on 
iturday morning to find old Sol shining as he can 
ne on a June mornin We had fervently prayed 
for a good day, and a good God answered out 
prayel With all hands on deck we had ever 
thing in readine for the opening hout ! vd 


people were not long in gathering, and after I had 


said a few words of explanation the sale proceeded 
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briskly. Tea wa rved e present in the 
open air, and everyone he enjoyed it 

Ymong those present were vost Watson, Bailie 
Chisholm, and Councillot m, F.ELLS., Town 





Councillors, and tl Re id Butler, D.D, 
minister of the pari 

Altogether the function was splendid 
olt without a hitch. The children did theit 


ind they were 


and passed 
utmost to 
1 and happy 


make it a succe 
all day. 

Dr. Butler afterwards sent a letter of con- 
gratulation which I expect Irene and Florence 
will remember for long year for the 
“ Daddy ” to whom it was addressed would 
read it to them: 


Phank vou (he said) very cordially for introducing 
into the Scottish Borderland the noble work of the 
League of Young British Citizens, and | congratulate 
your two little daughters on the ieee ot their 
Garden Sale last Saturda I trust that through such 
and many similar efforts the League will do much to 


bring up, educate, and start in lite orphans and chil- 
dren who through the war have become orphans, 
Phe cause is most commendable, and it both renders 
noble service in the present and creates a Christian 
ideal of citizenship in the heart foul ung people 
for the future of our beloved land. Such ends are 
most desirable as well as pratseworthy, and every 


hearty God- 
th and both 


Christian can wish the movement a 
speed. May it go trom strength to stren 
ble and be bl d 

You and I will treasure Dr. Butler’s words 
along with the messages 
had other 
all who helped Irene 


especially 


and good wishe 
friends, 


and 


we have already from 
And we thank 
Florence in their happy work 
the Father and Mother, without whom it 
would have been impossible. We hope this 
is the first of very many such “ efforts ” in 
mpanions dwell, 
moment I am in the secret of 
I trust will also 
con- 


many places where our ¢ 
At the 
another Garden Sale, whicl 
be a happin to the 
hey, I may say, were delighted to 
which Mr, 
use and 
») me Chey are three m 
1 teen, and have 
painted upon t white letters, “ The 


League of Young British Citizens,” “ The 


( OMpantons 
cerned, 
have the loan of 
Fair made for his httle dau 
has kindly given te 


pecial har mg 
hters’ 

1 f 
made of 


numb purple 


hem, in 


Ovuiver Violet Fund,” and on another 
our motto \ny Companion who is having 
a sale or concert, or the like, for our Fund 


and would find them useful, should write t 


me for them 


We began with good news ; we end with 
rood new , Lou, 

\ happy, useful August to all. Next 
month | will tell 
about a Christmas " 
Competita 1 . 


} * 


Your (¢ Hirde, 
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46,349,479 

















FIRE: 


Simple Contracts. Latest Concessions. 


Consequential Loss. 


ACCIDENT: 


Attractive Policies. Liberal Conditions. 


NAN DOULASOOU AIT AL 


Burglary. Plate Glass. 


o 
Fidelity Guarantee. Third 


Boiler and Electrical Plant 
Employees’ Compensation 
Live Stock. 
MOTOR CARS: 
Reduced Rates. Increased Benefits. 
Policies, issued by this Company, cover 
Accidental Damage. Public Liability. 
Mechanical Breakdown. 
Burglary. Fire Transit 
MARINE: 
All kinds of Marine Business t 


Send for latest terms, etc., to 


London & Lancasbire Fire Fusurance Co., Ltd., 
45, Dale Street, Liverpool. 
155, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


or any of its 40 Branches. 
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FRYS 
PURE 
BREAKFAST | 
COCOA 
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ALL- BRITISH 


Because History teaches that the Men and Ships 
of H.M. Navy have been supreme upon the Seas 
and because the Lion typifies Strength and 
Defiance in his particular way, they are repre- 
sented as Symbols of Strength. 








Just in the same sense, since 1728, Fry’s Cocoa 
has stood for a sign—one with the same mean- 
ing: it has equipped generations with strength 
and physical power. 


No other made beverage contains more vital 
elements. Dr. Andrew Wilson, F.R.S.E., &c., 
says of it:—“It is My Ideal of Perfection; There 
is No Better Food”—testimony endorsed by lead- 
ing Authorities such as the late Capt. Scott (who 
always took large supplies on his Expeditions). 
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WOLFE 


PURE 
BREAKFAST 


COCOA 


4 STRONGEST & BEST | 


Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E., &c. 



















































‘¢ To Cure—is the Voice of the Past. 
To Prevent—is the Divine Whisper of the Present." 


INDOOR WORKERS. 











When brainwor k, nerve strain, and lac k of exercise make you f 
. ‘* ee 
languid—tired—" blue "—a little 


ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT 


in a glass of cold water will clear your head and ton: your nerves, 



















in principle t eu ‘ I 
‘‘4 Little at the Right Time, is better than Much and 
Running Over at the Wrong.”’ 
ENOS FRUIT SALT IS SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND STORES THROUCHOUT THE WORLD 
Prepared only by 


J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘Fruit Salt’ Works, London, S.E. 
























For the Trenches. 


|‘KAMPITE 


(Patent applied for.) 


' | No. spIRIT SAFETY NO_LIOUID 
TRENCH COOKER | 


CLEAN, CHEAP & RELIABLE. 
1D 
2 


Complete with collapsible stand and 





Six fuel bloc ks. 


Three boxes sent direct to the 


Trenches for 2/6 post paid 





BRYANT & MAY, LtTp. (Dept. K.2 Fi cs < OBTAINABLE 
BOW, LONDON, E. = ~ EVERYWHERE 
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